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THE ISSUES INVOLVED 


The present goal of American foreign policy is a coalition of allies 
strong enough to be able to deter Soviet aggression — or halt such aggres- 
sion if it comes. It seems quite clear, now, that the goal of Soviet 
diplomacy is to prevent the integration of this coalition, and to break 
apart the alliances upon which it rests. 

With highly coordinated skill, the Soviet Union employs propaganda 
to stir up discontent and to magnify existing grievances between the allies 
out of all proportion to reality. But not a// of the present strain on 
America’s alliances is the result of Soviet propaganda. A number of real 
and substantial differences are hindering unity, and could conceivably 
bring about the diplomatic isolation of America — which would mean 
disaster for the West. 

The problem of integrating the Atlantic Pact nations and preparing 
European and Atlantic defenses is complicated by popular and official 
concern regarding the soundness and dependability of U. S. leadership 
in world affairs. When American political leaders suggest in their 
speeches that the United States hedge on its treaty commitments, the ties 
of the alliance suffer severe strain. In the case of Formosa and German 
rearmament, some of America’s allies contend — openly or in private — 
that the United States acts first and consults them later with an ac- 
complished fact. Justifiably or not, many Europeans now feel that the 
United States unnecessarily involved the West in the Korean war and 
impetuously pushed the conflict north of the 38th parallel. 

America’s seeming inability to formulate a unified and consistent 
foreign policy arouses fear of abandonment and a feeling of helplessness 
among her allies. It is obvious to all that Western disunity invites attack. 

Under Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty, the United States 
and 11 other nations pledged that ‘an armed attack against one or more 
of them in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against 
them all; and consequently they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them in exercise of the right of individual or collective 
self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 
individually and in concert with other Parties, such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area.” 

As 1951 begins, a great open debate on American foreign policy 
and the defense of the West is raging in the United States. A strong 
body of U. S. public opinion supports the recent speech of Herbert 
Hoover in which he said: “. . . We Americans alone with sea and air 
power can so control the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans that there can be 
no possible invasion of the Western Hemisphere by Communist armies. 
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“I now propose certain principles and actions. First. The foundation 
of our national policies must be to preserve for the world this Western 
Hemisphere Gibraltar of Western Civilization. Second. We can, with- 
out any measure of doubt, with our own air and naval forces, hold the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans with one frontier on Britain (if she wishes 
to cooperate) ; the other, on Japan, Formosa and the Philippines. We can 
hold open the sea lanes for our supplies. Third. To do this we should 
arm our air and naval forces to the teeth. We have little need for large 
armies unless we are going to Europe or China... 

“Today it [unity and determination in Europe} must express itself in 
organized and equipped combat divisions of such huge numbers as would 
erect a sure dam against the red flood. And that before we land another 
man or dollar on their shores . . .” 

In a speech before the American Association for the United Nations 
on December 31, 1950, John Foster Dulles described what he believed to 
be the implications of such a policy. “Any nation,” he said, “which at a 
moment of supreme danger sheds those of its allies who are most en- 
dangered, and to whom it is bound by solemn treaty, by common heritage 
and by fellowship in war and peace, is scarcely in a position thereafter 
to do much picking and choosing for its own account . . . A United 
States which could be an inactive spectator while the barbarians overran 
and desecrated the cradle of our Christian civilization would not be the 
kind of a United States which could defend itself.” 

The fate of the United States and of the coalition of the West rests 
in the outcome of this foreign policy debate and in the resolution of 
present differences between the allies. To be successful, the coalition 
must be a partnership in which all members participate equally in 
decisions. 

On the assumption that the differences between the United States 
and its allies need to be discussed openly and resolved, we have devoted 
this issue of the Journal to “American Foreign Policy: A Critique from 
Abroad.” A reading of the following pages makes it readily apparent that 
foreign views of U. S. foreign policy are not what the American public 
considers them to be. Yet, a thorough understanding of the foreign 
viewpoint is necessary, because the foreign policy of a democracy can 
only be what the prevailing opinion of the people makes it. Moreover, 
the success of American leadership depends upon its ability to inspire 
confidence and trust — rather than distrust and suspicion — among the 
members of the coalition. 

Finally, it should be said that this ‘‘critique’” rests upon the assump- 
tion that sound criticism — even in time of greatest crisis — continues to 
be the right and the duty of all. 

THE EDITOR 
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THE SOVIET CRITIQUE OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By Frederick C. Barghoorn 


This article attempts to describe and explain in capsule form 
Moscow’s interpretation of American foreign policy. The Kremlin’s 
picture of the United States is very difficult for us to understand. It is 
an image so distorted as to be almost unrecognizable. Consequently, the 
whole stream of communications in which it is presented tends to be 
discounted by Americans as mere “propaganda.” It is increasingly realized 
that failure to understand the thought patterns embodied in Soviet utter- 
ances has handicapped the non-Soviet world in dealing with the Kremlin's 
program. We still have not finished the spade work on which scientific 
understanding of Soviet behavior must be based. For this reason and 
because of lack of space, this article is perforce sketchy in the extreme. 

The “Soviet critique” of American policy, is, so far as we can know, 
that of the thirteen men, and their servants, who rule the vast Soviet 
empire and direct the world communist movement from the Kremlin 
fortress in Moscow. The fact that so few persons even know where these 
men sleep and eat symbolizes the absence of communication between these 
thirteen and the rest of mankind, which is so important a feature of the 
present world situation. It typifies the psychological distance between 
Communists and those who have not withdrawn into the “other world” 
of this suspicious, hostile, and intolerant political religion. It typifies 
also the fear of assassination in which Stalin and his associates live. 

The men in the Kremlin do not live “normally” by American 
standards. It seems a reasonable supposition that their peculiar way of 
life colors their thinking about the behavior of men in general, and of 
those whom they regard as their enemies in particular. The author is 
increasingly impressed by the consistency with which Soviet propaganda 
appears to non-Soviet humanity as patterns of behavior shaped by Soviet 
life. This phenomenon may be, as some anti-Soviet refugees from Russia 
assert, a trick by which the Soviet leaders attempt to distract attention 
from their own actions in attributing them to their opponents. It seems 
likely to the author that it is, in part, a reflex action of men cut off by 
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their own mentality from full understanding of foreign patterns of 
behavior. 

All this should not be taken to mean that the Soviet rulers are psy- 
chopathic and completely divorced from reality. Theirs is a perverse, but 
in many ways disconcertingly effective, pattern of adjustment. What was 
originally the mentality of revolutionary conspirators has become that of 
rulers of a “crisis state.” An apparatus created for revolution has only 
imperfectly been adapted to the needs of a state. Soviet ideas and institu- 
tions reflect a pattern of experience in which expectations of violence, 
cataclysmically rapid change, and the identification of power with survival 
have been unusually prominent. This is the pattern of experience which 
the Soviet elite knows best and they have taken its lessons to heart. It 
must certainly be difficult for these men to conceive of compromise, 
consensus, and peaceful sharing of power as attributes of political leaders. 

It seems probable also that Soviet methods of obtaining information 
about the policies of non-Soviet governments tend to intensify the 
Kremlin’s predispositions to a negative view of these governments. Fear 
of offending or arousing suspicion of one’s superiors — often a source 
of dangerous distortion in American intelligence too— may well be 
especially pronounced in the Soviet dictatorship. To the harmful effects 
of this tendency must be added those of the extreme isolation of the 
Soviet leaders and their agents from contact with persons representing 
points of view different from those of the Kremlin. Probably Soviet 
agents tend to exaggerate the hostility of foreign “ruling classes” and 
also the degree of social strife in ‘capitalist’ countries. They certainly 
have most factual information. The USSR purchases copies of everything 
printed abroad. No doubt they are specially well informed regarding 
military and economic matters. But the available evidence indicates that 
their political intelligence suffers from serious distortions. 

Nothing has been said yet about the role of “Marxism-Leninism” in 
shaping the Soviet picture of American policy. Stalin has staked his 
historical reputation upon his claim to be Lenin’s “continuator.” His 
applications of Marxism-Leninism to current problems have set the “line” 
for Soviet propaganda in mass media, in the work of oral agitators, and 
in Soviet education, art, literature, and scholarship. Some Marxist foreign 
critics assert that Stalin uses Marxism as a propaganda facade for a policy 
of pure expediency. It seems more likely that he is a Marxist power 
politician, who sincerely believes that he is applying Marxism to circum- 
stances not foreseen by Marx or even by Lenin. At any rate, the major 
formulations of Soviet policy proclaimed to the world throughout the 
history of the USSR have been in terms of Marxist-Leninist doctrine, and 
the Soviet “critique” of American policy makes little sense to a person 
unfamiliar with the basic propositions of this doctrine. 

Here, a word of caution is in order. We cannot expect the Soviet 
press and Soviet spokesmen, at the UN, for example, to lay all their 
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cards on the table face up. Marxism-Leninism is a complicated and grim 
doctrine. The Soviet leaders, like other politicians, speak most frankly 
to those whom they trust most. We have no access to their confidential 
communications, but we can detect a great difference between statements 
such as Stalin’s February 9, 1946 speech explaining World War II as the 
inevitable result of ‘‘capitalist’”’ institutions, and his statements to foreign- 
ers (intended mainly for the politically unsophisticated) in which he 
seeks to create the impression that “cooperation” between the Soviet and 
non-Soviet worlds can be achieved easily if only the leaders of the latter 
wish it. Like all propagandists — and it must be remembered that the 
men in the Kremlin devote more attention to propaganda than do any 
other statesmen—the Politburo is skilled in manufacturing synthetic 
identities to be utilized during temporary alliances. But by concentrating 
on key statements such as the annual November 6 speeches and the May 
Day and November slogans of the Party Central Committee, and re- 
membering that these must be interpreted in the light of the “classics of 
Marxism-Leninism,” we can penetrate somewhat below the surface of 
propaganda to the basic patterns of Soviet thought. 

Stalin and his associates present to their followers a simplified version 
of Marxism, emphasizing its cataclysmic, dogmatic aspects. This is a 
doctrine of the insulted and injured, the maladjusted and oppressed. 
Struggle, of classes and of “‘socialist’’ against ‘‘capitalist” nations, stands 
out in it. “Our” side is noble and virtuous. The enemy is vicious and 
morally rotten — divided into conflicting groups by the inherent “con- 
traditions” of “capitalism” and “imperialist” greed. Hence, victory is 
inevitable, but not automatic. This is a crude but powerful kind of 
“bi-polar thinking,” in which the personification of abstractions plays a 
prominent part. 


Rationale of Soviet Viewpoints 


So far we have dealt with factors in the Politburo’s view of non- 
Soviet behavior arising within the Soviet system. It must be admitted that 
the Soviet view of the “capitalist” world from time to time has been 
confirmed, at least in part, by the latter’s behavior. One need only recall 
the phenomenon of National Socialism and the ineffective or ambiguous 
Western policies toward Hitler to realize that the Kremlin’s doubts 
regarding the possibility of the second “post-war” period differing 
essentially from the first were not entirely unfounded in the facts of 
history. The West displayed a lack of foresight and unity, a high degree 
of confusion of counsel, and a tendency to condone aggression. The 
Fascists, regarded by Moscow as the agents of big capital, confirmed 
everything that Lenin had predicted about the dangers to the USSR of 
new imperialist attacks. All this, however, does not excuse the Politburo’s 
unwillingness to try, under exceptionally favorable circumstances, the 
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experiment of cooperation to which American policy and public opinion 
were committed during and after World War II. 

Before World War II the Kremlin directed its political warfare 
against whatever “imperialist” power was regarded by it as the spearhead 
of world “reaction.” In the 1920's, Britain, with its vast and vulnerable 
colonial empire, and France, with its large army and its Eastern European 
cordon sanitaire blocking Soviet westward expansion, were branded at 
Party Congresses and in Comintern propaganda as the ‘most aggressive” 
imperialist states. Their place was taken in the 1930’s by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. The Soviets then created the “United Front’’ against 
war and Fascism. They urged the Western Powers and the United States 
to smash the Axis. Throughout the inter-war period they remained faith- 
ful to Lenin’s injunction to inflame and utilize the rivalries and ‘“‘contra- 
dictions” within each and among the several non-Soviet powers in the 
interests of the preservation and expansion of Soviet power. 

The propaganda line of the United Front led, after the brief but 
instructive Nazi-Soviet Pact period, to the much closer fighting alliance 
called by Stalin the “Anglo-Soviet-American coalition.” Did entry into 
the coalition constitute for the Soviet leaders anything more than a 
temporary alliance in the interests, first, of survival, and second, of the 
expansion of Soviet communism? We can still only guess, but the avail- 
able evidence indicates forcefully that the Politburo did not change its 
attitude toward capitalist countries and their “inevitable” policies. For 
one thing, Stalin never said that American or British policy marked a new 
or hopeful development in the attitude of the non-Soviet world toward 
the Soviet world. He admitted, to be sure, that “‘elementary’’ democratic 
liberties existed in America and Britain, but his wartime statements made 
it clear that the “democracy” of Soviet Russia was viewed as unique, and 
superior to that of the “capitalist” countries. None of the cataclysmic 
doctrines of Lenin were repudiated or modified, as in the last years of 
the war a large-scale republication of Lenin’s work was undertaken. 

A slightly more candid indication of the Soviet attitude toward the 
coalition than that of Stalin’s speeches or the Soviet press paraphrases 
thereof, was set forth in two volumes written during the war by Professor 
G. A. Deborin as textbooks for the Lenin Military-Political Academy of 
the Red Army.! These texts for the training of commissars were approved 
for publication by A. N. Scherbakov, presumably the Politburo member 
of that name. The author referred to the coalition only in the last few 
paragraphs of his second volume, but the wording of his reference, in the 
context of the two volumes, was significant. Thus, for example, in 
Volume I Deborin quoted Stalin to the effect that the October revolution 


1 G. A. Deborin, International Relations and the Foreign Policy of the U.S.S.R. 
1917-1929; same title 1929-1941. Moscow, 1942 and 1943, respectively. In Russian. 
All works cited throughout this article are in Russian, unless otherwise indicated. 
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had created a ‘‘mighty and open center of the world revolutionary move- 
ment,” around which was organized “‘the united front of proletarians and 
the oppressed peoples of all countries against imperialism.”? In Volume 
II, he praised Stalin for following Lenin’s prescription, utilizing the con- 
tradictions among the capitalist countries in the interests of the Soviet 
state.3 On the last page of Volume II Deborin wrote that “the whole 
policy of the Soviet Government prepared the establishment of the anti- 
Hitler coalition . . .” Much more frank, of course, was the post-war 
statement of Politburo member G. M. Malenkov, who said in 1947: 


“The wise Stalinist foreign policy of the Soviet state, both 
before and during the war, enabled us to utilize correctly the 
contradictions within the camp of imperialism and this was one 
of the important pre-requisites of our victory in the war.’ 


Another Politburo member, N. A. Voznesenski, in his book The 
War Economy of the U.S.S.R. During the War for the Fatherland, pub- 
lished in 1948, referred similarly to Soviet exploitation of contradictions 
between “bourgeois-democratic” and Fascist states. 

Space is not available here to trace the gradual process by which the 
Politburo openly reverted to its pre-war line and transferred the symbols 
of “reaction,” “aggression,” and “imperialism,” from Germany and Japan 
to Britain and America. In August, 1945, President Kalinin told Party 
secretaries to “speak frankly’ to collective farmers about the dangers to 
“our state structure and social order’ still remaining after elimination of 
Nazi Germany, which he characterized as “only the most immediate” 
danger. Kalinin asserted that the USSR must ‘‘consolidate’’ its victory in 
order that the danger of a new war might disappear “for a long time.” 

And then, on February 9, 1946, Stalin delivered the most important 
of all post-war Soviet speeches, in the Grand Theater of Moscow, to a 
picked audience of Party notables. Here he declared that World War II 
was “the inevitable result of the development of world economic and 
political forces on the basis of modern monopolistic capitalism.”> He 
went on to say that the capitalist system is incapable, ‘‘under present 
capitalist conditions,” of peacefully adjusting the conflicts which lead to 
employment of armed force. 

Here, Stalin was discussing wars (World War I and World War II) 
which had begun as conflicts among capitalist states. However, a large 
part of his speech was devoted to a defense of his policy on the ground 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 

3 Ibid., p. 152. 

4 G. M. Malenkov, Informational Report... at Conference of Representatives 
of Several Communist Parties in Poland at the End of 1947, Moscow, 1947, 
pp. 34-35. 

5 Quoted from Russian edition of a booklet published in 250,000 copies by 
Moscow Worker publishing house. Moscow, 1946, p. 6. 
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that it had prepared the USSR for war. Moreover, he stated that the new 
series of Five Year Plans he was announcing would guarantee “our 
Motherland against all eventualities.” Hence it seems probable that his 
speech reflected the considered opinion of the high command of the 
Communist Party that the principles which had governed Soviet policy 
in the past must be adhered to in the not-very-new post-World War II 
world. For this and other reasons it seems incorrect to attribute post-war 
Soviet hostility to the United States and Britain, as some have done, to 
Churchill’s Fulton speech, delivered over a month after Stalin’s election 
address, even though criticism of the timing and circumstances of the 
Fulton speech may be valid. 


Two Main Lines of Criticism 


Stalin, in the address referred to above, went out of his way to state 
that World War II did not result from the “mistakes” of statesmen. Thus 
he reaffirmed a basic tenet of his deterministic doctrine. And he thus 
presented one, and undoubtedly the most important, of the two main lines 
of Soviet criticism of the foreign policy of non-Soviet states. This funda- 
mental line of attack stresses the inability of all ‘‘capitalist’’ states to 
refrain from aggression and to avoid war. The other line of Soviet 
criticism of U. S. policies and those of other non-Soviet states is couched 
in terms of morality. When using this line, Soviet spokesmen charge 
non-Soviet leaders with willful evil conduct. They attack their motives 
and accuse them of violating generally accepted moral principles. As a 
general rule, the ‘‘scientific’” approach exemplified in Stalin’s key speech 
is reserved for writings and utterances addressed to Communists and 
intended for their orientation and guidance. The “popular” appeal to 
morality pervades public speeches intended for mass dissemination. It 
reaches its full flowering in the often bewildering virtuosity displayed 
by Vyshinsky at UN meetings. 

Stalin’s February speech was one of the two most important Soviet 
post-war political documents. The other was Andrei Zhdanov’s speech, 
“On the International Situation,” delivered in September, 1947, and 
published in Pravda on October 22, 1947. Here Zhdanov, at the time 
Stalin’s principal assistant in applying doctrine to policy, proclaimed that 
the world, since the end of World War II, had been divided into two 
camps: “‘the anti-democratic and imperialist camp on the one side, and 
the anti-imperialist and democratic on the other.” The two camps were 
led, of course, by the USSR and the United States. 

We shall have more to say about Zhadanov’s speech presently. 
Before turning to it, however, a word must be said about events which 
transpired between Stalin’s election speech and Zhdanov’s Cominform 
“founder's day” address. During this period the “consolidation” of Soviet 
victory called for by Kalinin proceeded rapidly. Moscow tightened its 
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grip on its Eastern European satellites. Civil wars in Greece, China, and 
elsewhere, led by Communists, promised a further extension of Moscow's 
influence. Internally, economic recovery and the process, directed by 
Zhdanov, of re-writing of economics, law, history, and other key subjects 
so as to eliminate any faint wartime beginnings of revision of Soviet 
doctrines, were well under way. On the other hand, American resistance 
to further Soviet expansion, especially in Europe, had been embodied in 
the Greek-Turkish Aid Program and the ERP. Communists had lost some 
of their power to sabotage European recovery by the elimination of 
Communist ministers from the governments of several Western European 
countries. Meantime, unknown to the non-Soviet world, relations between 
the Moscow and Belgrade Politburos, intermittently strained since the 
closing days of the war, were steadily deteriorating.® 

As American and British resistance to Soviet outward pressure in- 
creased, Moscow propaganda became sharper in its criticism of Western 
policy. The Moscow line during this period was that there were “two 
tendencies” in international affairs: that of “cooperation” and “peace” 
emanating from Moscow, that of expansionism, assistance to reactionary 
forces, and desire for “world domination” emanating from Washington. 
Most important of all, Zhdanov charged that America was preparing 
to unleash a third world war. 

Zhdanov’s speech thus replaced the “two tendencies” analysis by 
the “two camps” formulation. It was sharper, harsher, and grimmer. It 
set the line which has remained in effect ever since. As we shall see, 
by examination of Cominform statements, the “Zhdanov line’ has, if 
anything, been intensified since it was first published in October, 1947. 
The immediate purpose of Zhdanov’s speech was, probably, to consoli- 
date Communist forces against any possible effect of the Marshall Plan 
and other influences deemed by the Kremlin capable of weakening its 
hold on Eastern Europe. At the same time, it was a call for a general 
world-wide “‘counter-offensive” by Communist forces everywhere. Its 
long-term significance may well lie in its summons to all-out political 
warfare against non-Soviet forces throughout the world. 

Zhdanov accused the United States, assisted by its English and 
French “‘satellites,” of seeking world domination. U.S. monopolists 
had been enriched by the war; all their capitalist rivals had been weak- 
ened. The American “imperialists,” driven by desire for profits and by 
fear of the success of socialism in the USSR, the progress of the “coun- 
tries of new democracy,” and the growth of the world labor movement, 
had launched a world-wide crusade against communism. Their aims 


6 See The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, published by the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, New York, 1948. The documents therein reveal that plans for 
obtaining Trieste for Yugoslavia were apparently under consideration in 1945, and 
also express Soviet regret that assistance similar to that furnished Yugoslavia could 
not be given to the French and Italian Communists. 
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were “the strengthening of imperialism, the preparation of a new im- 
perialist war and the struggle with socialism and democracy .. .” They 
were employing military-strategic, economic, and ideological weapons. 
Their principal instrument was the Marshall Plan, which Zhdanov char- 
acterized as “the American plan for the enslavement of Europe.” 
Zhdanov concluded by assuring the “brother Communist Parties” of 
Western Europe that this “plan” would be defeated if they resolutely 
defended their positions. 

As is usual in major Soviet policy statements, Zhdanov’s speech 
covered the whole political front. Among the topics with which it dealt 
was the “sharpening of the crisis of the colonial system,” to which Soviet 
publications had devoted increasing attention since the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. Thus Zhdanov found in the American drive for 
“world domination” the key to post-war international relations, and he 
explained political affairs in each major area of the world in the light 
of this basic concept. Molotov, in his speech of November 6, 1948, 
added the theme that we are living in an age in which “all roads lead 
to communism.” This thesis has been stated with increasing boldness 
ever since. Malenkov’s menacing address of November 6, 1949, pre- 
dicted that World War III would be the grave-digger of world capi- 
talism, and at the same time accused the United States of pursuing an 
imperialist program of greater scope than those of Nazi Germany and 
Japan combined. In April, 1950, there appeared a collection of articles 
by Soviet philosophers entitled The Great Force of the Ideas of Leninism, 
exuding aggressive confidence in the early victory of communism 
throughout the world. Among other things, the volume quotes from 
Stalin’s blueprint for world government first published in Volume XI 
of his collected works late in 1949, according to which there will 
develop “‘one general world center of socialist economy with one common 
language for all nations.” This prophecy reminds one of the medieval 
Muscovite messianic dreams of Moscow, the “third Rome.’ Its publica- 
tion suggests that with the increasing success of communist forces in 
the “colonial” world and the apparent Soviet mastering of the technique 
of manufacturing atomic weapons, Soviet dreams of universal dominion 
have waxed brighter. 


Re-interpretation of History 


The attack on American “imperialism” has been projected into the 
past. This has involved scrapping of the views on American history held 
until the post-war Soviet reversion to all-out ideological and political 
warfare against America was well under way. Even President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, acclaimed in a Pravda obituary as the “world towncrier 
of peace and security,” and presented as Stalin’s collaborator in the 
coalition, has been discredited. It is startling to find that the outstand- 
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ing Soviet economist, A. Leontiev, in his book Dollar Imperialism in 
Western Europe, published in 1949, virtually attributes the “Munich 
deal” to Roosevelt. He accuses Roosevelt of “an outright appeal for 
surrender to the Fascist aggressors.”? This is perhaps the most vicious 
of a number of derogatory post-war statements regarding Roosevelt; 
others known to the author were contained in the work of V. Avarin, 
The Struggle for the Pacific Ocean (1947), in the May, 1947, and 
October, 1948, criticisms of the then dean of Soviet economists, Varga, 
for “revision” of Marxism, and in the March, 1949, issue of the of- 
ficial Soviet historical publication Problems of History. 

At the time of writing (December, 1950) men are gripped by in- 
tensification of the “great fear” which the novelist Faulkner recently 
said was the outstanding feature of our age. This latest phase was 
ushered in by the North Korean Communist “defensive” measures begun 
last June. The nature of Soviet propaganda dealing with the Korean 
situation is well illustrated by a statement contained in the address of 
November 6, 1950, by Politburo member N. A. Bulganin. Bulganin 
charged that the “imperialists of the United States of America have 
recently gone over from the policy of preparing aggression to outright 
acts of aggression. The most open manifestation of this policy is the 
armed intervention of the United States in Korea.’ 

At the UN this point of view has been presented by Vyshinsky 
and Malik. The United States and its South Korean “puppets” are 
accused of starting the war. The Inchon campaign was treated by the 
Soviet press as a brutal, bullying attack on a small, valiant people. A 
significant note has been the accusation that the United States has used 
Japanese troops in Korea. The USSR, of course, has an alliance with 
Communist China against Japan, and any ally of Japan. 

Korea is an important sector of a vast simultaneous Soviet opera- 
tion under way for some time on the two wings of Eurasia. Apparently 
the Kremlin sees within its grasp the goals, prescribed by Lenin, of 
capturing for world communism the “billions of the East” and the 
skilled industrial proletariat of Western Europe. Whatever contributes 
to this goal—whether it be communist uprisings, non-resistance to 
Soviet aggression, or resistance so conducted that it confirms, in the 
eyes of world opinion, Soviet charges of American aggressiveness, or, 
finally, policies which squander the resources of the free world on side- 
shows and shatter the unity essential to Western survival — is viewed 
with favor in the Politburo. All measures of opposition, whether 
resistance in Korea, arms for France and Italy, or American domestic 
defense measures, are attacked as evidence of a drive for “world domina- 


7 A. Leontiev, Dollar Imperialism in Western Europe, Moscow, 1949, p. 49. 
8 Quoted from full English translation in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
Vol. II, No. 43, p. 7. 
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tion.” An indication of the criterion by which the Kremlin judges men 
and politics is contained in the following statement: 


“The attitude toward Communism and its mighty bulwark and 
embodiment, the USSR, is at the present time the decisive 
criterion for defining the politics of any state, any party, any 
individual. 

“The Fascist clique of Tito, the British Laborites, Schumacher’s 
socialists, Schuman in France, and all others who oppose the 
extension of Soviet power and control, are excoriated.’”® 


Communists have openly stated on a number of occasions within 
the past two years that they are incapable of aggression. Meanwhile, 
they have been terrorizing Europe with their peace offensive, in which 
they accomplish the double purpose of exploiting the general fear of 
war and the more specific fear of the consequences of opposing the 
Soviet Union and its local agents. Every clumsy belligerent statement 
by figures in American public life has been cleverly cited as proof of 
America’s aggressive intentions. At the same time American defeats 
in Korea have been cited as proof of American weakness. In recent 
months, also, Soviet propaganda has pounded harder than usual the 
theme of the hopeless divisions among the Western powers. Finally, 
the USSR has threatened that it will not “tolerate” rearming of Western 
Germany, a position somewhat inconsistent in view of its creation of 
a powerful East German army disguised as a police force. 

It is clear that the Soviet “critique” of American policy is a weapon 
of thirteen men with a broad view of their world mission. Just what 
their next important moves will be, the author does not venture to 
predict. Only those in possession of detailed, current, systematically 
analyzed data should attempt prediction. The Politburo employs a 
skillful blend of political, social, psychological, and military measures. 
Any policy which hopes to deal successfully with these master chess 
players and— despite the crudity of their propaganda — highly intel- 
lectual politicians, must bring to bear all the resources of Western 
thought and applied social science, as well as much else. Above all, it 
must be a policy aimed at assisting people everywhere to realize the 
legitimate aspirations which, so far, especially in the East, their exist- 
ing order does not assure. It cannot be merely economic or purely 
military. Can the non-Soviet world find the answers in time? 


9 The Great Force of the Ideas of Leninism, op. cit., p. 319. Among recent 
manifestations might be mentioned, besides much material in the above work, two 
articles in Bolshevik (organ of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party) entitled, respectively, “The Schumacherites, The Worst Enemies of Peace 
and Democracy,” and “The Schuman Plan, The Plan of the War-Mongers.” See 
No. 18, September, 1950. 
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EUROPE AND AMERICA: VIEWS ON 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiber 


What convictions shape France’s attitude toward the rearma- 
ment and defense of Europe? How do these convictions and 
attitudes relate to American foreign policy and to the threat 
posed to Europe by the Soviet Union? In this speech, delivered 
during his recent tour of the United States, the author com- 
pares American and European interpretations of these problems 
and reveals some of the fallacies in each: —THE EDITOR. 


I believe I have a sort of civic duty to perform, and that is to tell 
Americans how the Immigration Service allowed me to enter this coun- 
try. It was quite an interesting experience because I have been here 
twice before, and both times entering was a routine job — but not this 
time. I happened to arrive on the second day of the enforcement of the 
McCarran Act, as I believe it is called, a very interesting law. And so it 
happened this way: 

I was in the salon of the Ile de France, which was just arriving 
in New York, and there was a long line in front of each immigration 
officer. The officer who interviewed me was quite an earnest young 
man. He had learned his job well and he wanted me to answer his 
questions properly s~ that he could figure out in as short a time as 
possible who I wa, ind whether it was his duty to put me on Ellis 
Island. 

He looked at my passport. It stated “journalist,” which, as every- 
one knows, is not at all a job. He was troubled and said, “I see you 
are a journalist. Why do you come to this country?” And I said, “I 
come for a lecture tour,” and that, of course, was even worse than being 
a journalist. 

He then asked what I was going to lecture about, and, of course, 
he had been trained to expect that my answer would be “The Laws of 





JEAN-JACQUES SERVAN SCHREIBER, Foreign Editor of Le Monde, recently 
completed a two-month lecture tour in the United States under the sponsorship 
of the Federation of French Alliances. At the invitation of the American embassy 
in Paris, he spent three months in this country last spring as a traveling cor- 
respondent for the Manchester Guardian and Le Monde. This address was 
delivered in New York City on December 1, 1950, and has been edited for 
publication by the Board of Editors of this journal. 
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Napoleon,” or “The Life of Balzac,” because that would have no 
political implication at all. When, on the contrary, I said I was going 
to speak about American foreign policy, it was quite a shock. He said, 
“What are you going to say about it?” And I said, “I am going to 
criticize it.” 

“Oh, you are? So you think it is all wrong?” 

“No, I don’t think it is a// wrong. I am going to criticize some 
points and praise others.” 

He said, “Yes, but tell me, which way are you more inclined, to the 
left or to the right?” And I said, “I am more inclined to the left.” 

“Oh, you are?” he said. “You are for Russia?” 

“No, I am not for Russia. I am just more inclined to the left in 
French politics.” 

“Well, let us make this very clear,” he said. “Left to me means 
Russia, and right means the United States. Now toward which are 
you more inclined?” At this point, I had to say, of course, ‘More 
inclined to the right.” 

Then came the bad question. He said, ‘Have you ever been to a 
country behind the Iron Curtain?” I said, “Yes, twice.” He said, 
“Where?” And I said, “Well, I have been to Yugoslavia.” 

“That's not behind the curtain; it is all right. Where else?” 

“Well, I have been to Bulgaria.” 

And then came the killing question. He said, “Did you get your 
visa easily.” I said, “Yes, very easily.” 

This was too much. There were four people in line behind me, 
but he disappeared for five minutes. I, of course, was very jittery and 
felt that there would be trouble. On the contrary, he came back with 
a big smile and said: 

“I just learned that Le Monde is a very conservative paper, so it is 
all right. Now, it is my duty to inform you that we have good reason 
to think it is all right for you to come here. You won't get involved 
in any bad business.” 

From this point on, it will be more difficult, because my ideas 
about the current situation are no clearer than anyone else’s, and it is 
very confusing to discuss American foreign policy and Europe at this 
time. 

Coming from Europe, I find it very difficult to know what ques- 
tions a European would possibly understand differently than an Ameri- 
can. Americans are informed on several political subjects much more 
than we are in Europe, while on others we are better informed. 

I would like to summarize my beliefs briefly here at the beginning. 
In recent months I have been working with a group of so-called French 
experts on foreign policy. We do not believe that war—total war, 
world war — will come. We think it highly improbable, and the recent 
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crisis has not changed that conviction. However, the West can lose the 
game without war. 

Stalin’s aim, as we see it, is to destroy or to neutralize the strength 
of the United States. The discussion between Americans and Europeans 
can often be very long and drawn out on the question, “Which is more 
threatened? Are we more threatened, or are you more threatened?” — 
which does not get us anywhere. We are probably more threatened be- 
cause we are nearer. But Stalin’s aim cannot be anything other than 
to neutralize and to destroy the strength of the United States, because 
it is the only power holding the world together in opposition to him. 
The major question is: “How does he intend to break American power? 
What method will he use?” 

It seems that there are at least three methods at his disposal. The 
first is military: to destroy the United States by war. The second is 
economic: the Communists want the capitalistic economies of the West 
—such as the American economy —to go from one crisis to another, 
ever deeper, and finally to disintegrate from within. As Stalin is mas- 
ter of half the world, he can apply the necessary pressure to provoke 
these crises, or aggravate them when they occur. The third method is 
political: to isolate America, to cut off America from its allies, so that 
when it is completely isolated, it will have to face a Munich on Moscow's 
terms, because even the mightiest country in the world cannot fight the 
whole world. 

We think that Stalin does not want war, as that would probably 
be suicide for the Stalinists. We also think that, since he no longer be- 
lieves that the American economy will crumble by itself, he believes 
that he can isolate America and that he has good reason to hope for 
success by that third method. 


Two Aims of Soviet Diplomacy 


His means are the two components which make up Russia’s Cold 
War strategy. One is to arouse all of the Asiatic nationalists, all Asia, 
against America. The other is to neutralize Europe, to separate Europe 
from America and to distintegrate the Atlantic community. If those 
two aims should be successfully attained, America would be isolated. 

We in Europe have seen this Stalinist project in action. From 
America you might think that the Communist propaganda in France 
or in Italy wants to make the workers love Russia. They have tried 
that. They tried for two years after the war and were very unsuccessful 
because even the worker in France knows too much about Russia. He 
has read so many books, seen so many people coming out of Russia, 
heard so much testimony, that the Stalinist efforts were recognized for 
what they were — false. But for the last three years, and especially dur- 
ing the last two years, they have entirely changed their method. The 
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aim of Communist propaganda is to make the workers hate America. 
That is much easier; it would be under any circumstances. It is always 
easier to make someone hate another person than to make someone love 
another person. And, given the present international situation, it is 
easier yet. 

A recent public opinion poll in France illustrates the effectiveness 
of Communist propaganda. French people in different categories of 
wealth were asked if they were for America, for Russia, or if they were 
neutral. The results were as follows: 

Of one hundred people in the upper class, three were for Russia, 
75 were for America, and 22 were neutral. So, three-quarters were for 
America. 

In the upper middle class, out of a hundred, there were 9 for 
Russia, 60 for America, and 34 neutral. The proportion for Russia in 
this category was still very small; the proportion for America decreased 
quite rapidly, and the neutral category increased. 

In the lower middle class: for Russia, 18 —still very small; for 
America, 47 — now less than half; and neutral, 35. 

The lower class: for Russia, 17 — even less than in the preceding 
one (and these are the workers, the real strategic material for the 
Communist Party) ; for America, 32, which is one-third; neutral, more 
than half, 51. 

That is what Russia can achieve. That is what we are fighting. The 
Communists want Europe to become neutral, to succumb to the illusion 
of neutrality in the Cold War. At the same time, as we see from day to 
day, they are arousing the Asiatic nationalists to fight America, to fight 
the West: this is the second method of bringing about the final isolation 
of America. 

We feel that a new kind of political relationship should be developed 
between Europe and America. What the American policy — the Western 
policy — should be is very clear to us. In the first place, it should be 
the opposite of Stalin’s policy. Stalin wants Asia to fight America. The 
aim of the West’s policy, therefore, should be to neutralize Asia, to 
detach Asian Communism from Soviet Communism: to separate them. 
In Europe Stalin’s aim is to neutralize the Western nations. Our aim 
should be, on the contrary, to tie Europe very closely to America and to 
strengthen the Atlantic community. 

In the second place, Europe does not expect war. People in Ger- 
many, in France, and in Italy cannot be incited to action today by the 
threat of general, total war. That does not mean that they all believe war 
will not come; many of them do not —as I do not. But most of them 
feel they are helpless. They feel towards the threat of war somewhat as 
the people of Sicily who live at the foot of Mount Etna. The volcano 
could erupt any morning, as it already has several times. If it should, they 
would be crushed and their villages destroyed, but since they can do 
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nothing about it, they continue to live normally. They do not deny the 
danger; they do not think about it any more because to do so would be 
useless. In relation to a total war, atomic war, Europeans are in this 
frame of mind at the present—and until new weapons have been 
manufactured. 

The threat of total war is the only threat that people have in mind 
when they refer to Russia. The American policy-makers and the 
European policy-makers also talk about the threat of war with Russia. 
In Europe, people are paralyzed by the idea of war with Russia and such 
talk does not arouse them to action. But, as I have tried to point out, 
world war is not the most probable danger. There is a different kind of 
military danger which we have to face in Europe: a Korean-type war in 
Europe. An attack by the satellites in Europe is what we believe to be 
the most probable danger for the future. To meet that threat a serious 
effort on the part of the European people is necessary. 

Recently, in the debate on German armament, we saw proof that the 
idea of total war with Russia was not alive in the minds of the European 
public. If it were, it would be illogical and stupid for the German people 
to refuse to be rearmed and for the French people to refuse to rearm 
the Germans. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the second argument is that we 
must find a concept different from the purely defensive one, and that 
we must build together. 

In the third place, an entirely new relationship has developed between 
America and Europe. Something completely revolutionary has developed 
on the military and the economic ievels — and I do not mean the Marshall 
Plan, which was in itself quite a revolutionary development in relations 
between nations. Something very different, something especially sig- 
nificant has developed in the months since the Korean war. 

I will use France as an example to illustrate what is true for every 
Western European country. Not long ago, two French ministers — the 
Minister of War and the Minister of Finance — came to Washington and 
for a week discussed with American leaders the pregram for the re- 
armament of the West. At the end of the week, an agreement was 
signed: in 1951, the United States will give France — to supplement the 
French national budget — $2.5 billion for military equipment and for 
economic aid, to which must be added the French share of Marshall Plan 
appropriations, a total of almost $3 billion. America will help equip half 
of France’s army. Half of the French military budget for 1951 will be 
contributed by America; one-quarter of the entire French national budget 
will be given by America. Thus between these two countries, which were 
previously thought of as independent national entities, there exists a 
completely new revolutionary relationship on the military and the 
economic level. 

We believe that a similar revolution should come about on the 
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political level, because if we go on pretending that we can live as usual, 
with purely diplomatic relationships between two countries which have 
developed such a new complete relationship on the economic and military 
level, we shall be living in a very artificial situation, which could lead 
to a psychological disaster that would further Stalin’s aim to separate us. 

Among the American public today there exists a certain very natural 
feeling: ‘““Why are we obliged— why do we have to give to France, 
Britain, and Germany — why do we have to equip half of the French 
army and pay for one-quarter of the French budget? After all, France is 
now back on its feet; France now has the same level of production that 
it had before the war; France is a modern country industrially and has 
quite a large population. Why isn’t France able to pay for its own 
defense? Why should America bear the whole burden?” This is a natural 
feeling, but a superficial one. 

On the other hand, in Europe, partly as a result of Communist 
propaganda, the opinion exists that we are satellites. It seems unnatural 
that one country should give such large sums of money to another without 
demanding repayment. When a political decision comes — as in the case 
of the U. S. decision to fight in Korea — when we decided to face up to 
the Chinese crisis, when we decided on German rearmament, or when we 
decide anything important, there is a tendency for the public in Germany, 
in France, and in Italy to say that Europe acts on American orders, that 
we are satellites. In Europe and in America these extremely poisonous 
differences will continue to exist if we do not develop a new form of 
political relationship between the nations of the Atlantic community. 


Local Wars —or Total War 


The fourth argument is that Europe and America are naturally 
inclined to feel a bit differently about how the Cold War should be 
waged and how the struggle with Russia should be carried on. We are 
inclined to think that total war would be absolutely disastrous to Europe, 
and that Europe would be wiped out — occupied for years; and even if 
it were liberated afterward, which it probably would be, Europe and its 
civilization would have been destroyed — the final disaster. Yet we are 
inclined to feel —to feel rather than to think— that we should try to 
hold the line all over the world against Russia. If Russia attacks by 
indirect aggression as in Korea —and as it can anytime in Yugoslavia, 
Iran, or Germany — we are inclined to feel that we should try to fight 
all these /ocal wars. We should try to fight revolutions and economic 
sabotage with local means, and not jump into total war as a defense but 
try to localize the conflict. This is how we tend to feel. 

The tendency in America is somewhat the opposite. Some people 
here feel that if we, the Western world, try, and if we accept the Russian 
method — if we fight all those local wars one after the other, or several 
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together — we shall crumble. They believe that we could not stand it. 
The Stalinist empire is a police state, entirely mobilized to wage that form 
of war, whereas we, the democratic people, are not constructed for such 
warfare. To go on fighting economic and political revolutions, indirect 
aggressions, and sabotage for years and years, they argue, would cause 
the West to crumble from within, and Stalin would have won a complete 
victory without using Soviet forces. 

After spending some weeks in the United States, I believe that after 
one or two of these local wars America will say: “Now, we won't take 
any more of that business. We will speak directly with Stalin and if he 
does not want to stop, then if we fight, at least we will fight directly 
with Russia.” 

A similar feeling exists among some groups in France. I really 
don’t know which is the more efficient way or which is the more moral 
way. No one can say that one way is more moral than the other, or more 
efficient than the other. What we can say is that we have a tendency to 
feel differently than most Americans, and it is a very natural tendency. 
Here lies the danger, because at the next major crisis, Europe and 
America will have a tendency to pull apart for lack of agreement on the 
policy to meet that crisis. And that, obviously, is exactly what Russia 
wants and is working for. 

For all of these reasons we must devise a program which will hold 
Europe and America together, one that will unite our views and our 
resources as much as possible. 

Not long ago the American administration asked each European 
government how it regarded the joint defense program of the West — 
what should be done, and by what means. The French memorandum, 
after having explained the arguments I have been discussing, proposed a 
functional federation of Atlantic nations; not the Atlantic Union, with 
a common parliament and a common government, a real political federa- 
tion, but a functional federation of the same kind as existed between 
America and Canada during the last war — similar to the one which was 
recently revived by Acheson and Pearson of Canada — by the agreements 
of Hyde Park. 

What the French would propose is a functional federation with a 
common Atlantic army, a common military budget, a common economic 
program to control wars, and a common policy-making unit which would 
achieve the desired unification of our views, our policies, and our 
resources. 

The American reaction has been complex. The official response 
from the American administration was rather cool. America’s policy 
towards Europe for the last three years has been that Europe should unite, 
that such a federation should be on the European level, that there should 
be a European Union. America is quite willing to promote a European 
Union, but only from outside of it. The American administration says, 
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very naturally, “Why should we, America, integrate with Europe? Why 
should we unite with Europe so long as Europe has not proved that it is 
capable of uniting itself?” — and I must admit that Europe has not 
proved that it is willing to unite. Most of the experiments in unification 
in Europe, such as the Benelux and the Franco-Italian Union, have been 
at least partial failures. 

I would like to answer this argument as best I can. Nations do not 
federate for the pleasure of it. Since federation is not an aim in itself, 
why at any time in history should a group of nations federate? They do 
so because at some time each nation alone is unable to cope with the 
external forces which threaten the very life of that nation. Suddenly, at 
a certain period of history, each nation separately is not big enough, not 
powerful enough, to resist these external forces; only in cooperation with 
others can such resistance be created. 

Today, under present circumstances, a European Union alone would 
not answer that question; it would not achieve that aim. Even if we 
federated as European nations tomorrow morning, we still would not be 
a group capable of meeting effectively the external forces in operation 
today. Therefore, we think that the absolutely urgent need is to create a 
federation on the Atlantic level because the Atlantic community is the 
only group strong enough to cope with those external forces. Probably, 
in the course of time a more integrated assembling of nations will come 
about on the European level, but without first uniting the Atlantic com- 
munity such a hope could never materialize. 

But there are other arguments against the plan of an Atlantic Union 
that I have sensed in this country in recent weeks. These come not from 
official leaders but from the public, and I would like to try to answer 
these as best I can. 

A great many people in this country are very suspicious of Europe 
and of Europe’s will to fight. They think that in case of a showdown, 
Europe would not fight. Many, many people are beginning to say this — 
and of course, it could produce very serious consequences, because if 
Americans accept such an opinion, there is no reason for America to 
unite with Europe. 

A month and a half ago I received a letter from an American 
Senator, a Republican member of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
He is a man who has always been very friendly to Europe which makes 
his letter all the more disturbing for I think it represents a large body 
of opinion in this country: 

“Dear Mr. Schreiber: 

“Now that you are in France, I would like to ask you a 
question that is constantly brought to my attention. It is this: 
that we will simply waste our money in providing Atlantic Pact 

funds, so far as France is concerned. I am told that there is no 
use in our arming France at this time because 95 per cent of 
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the people would go over to the Communists the next day if war 

broke out. This, of course, is not my own view because I have 

been supporting vigorously help for the French, to arm them 
against possible invasion. But I would like to have the benefit 

of your judgment as to whether there is any truth in this report 

that is very persistent. Of course, we feel that the operation of 

the Marshall Plan was very helpful in preventing France from 

going Communist two years ago. We felt the same about 

Italy, but, naturally, we are very much concerned if, after all 

the sacrifices we have made, we are to be faced with a dis- 

couragement among the people we are trying to help and faced 

with the danger of their not following through on their end 

in case trouble comes.” 

Since then I have come to this country. I have read in many Ameri- 
can magazines and newspapers, statements by political people, implying 
the same suspicion toward Europe. Before trying to answer this conten- 
tion, I would like to state another opinion that is an outgrowth of the 
same suspicion. It is that Europe is not doing its share; that America is 
taking all the burden. There is no reason why America should go on 
helping Europe economically and militarily since each European nation 
is not doing all it can and making the same sacrifices that America 
is making. 

Both contentions are very serious; they seem very well founded, 
and they have, at least, to be answered by the Europeans who come here 
if we are to have any chance to clear the atmosphere for a discussion 
of possible action. 


A Dangerously Unrealistic Policy 


The question, “Will Europe fight?” seems to me a very illusory and 
dangerous one. When you ask such a question and do so with the 
intention of forming a policy, you seek the answer in what you know are 
the present circumstances. You look for the answer that would be used 
during this week or next week. But if you asked the question, “Would 
Europe fight next week if there were total war next week, if the Red 
Army invades Europe next week?” the answer is “No, Europe will not 
fight because Europe today has nothing to fight with.” On the whole 
European continent there are six or seven divisions. Under these cir- 
cumstances no one can hope or can ask Europe to fight. 

Using this as a starting point, the resulting policy is simply that there 
is no use in helping Europe. To me that seems very illogical, since the 
precise aim of American policy is to strengthen Europe sufficiently so 
that in a year or a year and a half the answer can and will change to a 
positive one, that Europe would be able to fight — and at that time we 
think we will be willing to fight. 
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For still another reason, the above question is dangerous, because, as 
I have said, total war is not the most probable danger. To us the most 
probable immediate danger is a local war, an indirect aggression in 
Europe, similar to what happened in Korea, by the European satellites — 
Eastern Germany, Poland, Rumania, and the international brigades now 
being formed under the command of the Russian Marshal Rokossovsky. 

Therefore, if one asks, “Would Europe fight against the Red Army 
in case of total war?’ concludes that the answer is probably “no” at the 
present time, and decides to base his policy on abandoning European 
rearmament, an illusory policy is established. 

The second argument against aiding Europe, that Europe is not doing 
its share while America is making all the sacrifices, can be answered 
more clearly and directly. Our common aim is economic reconstruction 
and military rearmament for the West. For that common aim, each 
nation of the Atlantic community has placed its contribution in a common 
pool. What is each nation contributing? In the American budget for the 
next year, 1951, $45 billion —15 per cent of the American national 
income — were allotted for military purposes and for foreign economic 
aid. That measures America’s sacrifice; America’s share is 15 per cent 
of its national income. 

The French budget for the same year, the year that begins January, 
1951, allots for military purposes and economic reconstruction 900 bil- 
lion francs, which is likewise 15 per cent of the French national income. 
That is France’s sacrifice and France’s share in the common pool. The 
figures are about the same for Britain. The sacrifices, therefore, are 
equal; we are all supporting, proportionately, the same burden. Since 
America’s concentration of wealth is much greater, part of America’s 
share is distributed among the other nations. In my opinion it is an 
illusion to think that Europe is not making the same sacrifice or ap- 
proximately the same sacrifice as America. The illusion grows out of the 
fact that the concentration of wealth in this country is very different 
from what it is in Europe, as the following figures show: In America 
150,000,000 people have a total income of $275 billion. In Europe 
270,000,000 people have an income of $160 billion. 

It is also said since Europe is now back on her feet and since the 
level of production is now the same as it was before the war in France, 
England, and Italy, there is no reason for America to continue helping 
Europe. Before the war, France, England, and Italy were living quite well 
by themselves without American charity or aid; why shouldn’t they do 
so now? That seems logical. 

But the level of production and the standard of living are not the 
same thing. Yes, it is true today that the level of production in France 
is the same as it was before the war. But it is not at all true that the 
standard of living is the same. The same level of production does not 
produce the same standard of living, because a nation does not live on 
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its income alone. Each of the world wars cut France’s national assets by 
half (and the same is true of Britain), so that France’s national capital 
assets today are one-quarter of what they were in 1914. Production has 
had to fill that vacuum first before contributing to the standard of living. 
To have the same standard of living today in France as we had before 
the war, we would have to have a level of production twice as high 
as in pre-war years. 

A group of French managers have prepared a study of the standard 
of living of a French worker today compared with the standard in 1938. 
Using such ordinary items, as eggs, butter, cheese, and shirts — and how 
many hours the worker had to work in 1938 to buy those commodities 
compared with how many hours he has to work today to buy the same 
items as the measure of the standard of life —they found that in 1938 
a French worker had to work one hour and twenty minutes to be able 
to buy a dozen eggs. Today he has to work two hours and forty-five 
minutes to buy them: more than twice as much as before the war. And 
for all the other goods the proportion is about the same; sometimes it 
is 1.8 and sometimes, 2.2. 

I do not want to say that Europe should ask for more or argue that 
American aid should be larger. We think it is quite sufficient. I am only 
trying to fight the opinion growing in some groups in this country, that 
Europe is not doing its share, and that there is no reason why America 
should go on helping Europe so long as Europe makes no sacrifices. Of 
course, Europe could make a greater sacrifice, and it will do so; but we 
believe that, under the present circumstances, Europe’s sacrifice is almost 
the same as America’s. 

Stalin’s aim is to keep Europe militarily weak so that a small, 
local, and limited aggression will be able to overcome it. To suc- 
ceed he has only to continue what he is doing now; that is, keeping all 
the military strength of the Western nations, the United States, Britain, 
and France, tied up in Asia. 

There is no easy solution to this problem except that the general 
direction of our policy should be to try to neutralize Asia and concentrate 
on building up the unity and the strength of the West. 

Stalin’s aim is to disintegrate our community; our aim is to unite it. 
Knowing this, I believe that our answer to Stalin should be for Europe 
and America to set up a functional federation. 

How much time do we have? We believe that what is going to 
happen next is that as soon as an army of 40 to 50 divisions of satellites 
—with no Russians involved at all—has been built up in Eastern 
Europe, which, in our estimation, should take a year or a year and a 
half, there will be a local aggression in Europe. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC POLICIES 


A Symposium 


In economic planning, the impact of American economic policies 
on the other nations of the world is often underestimated. Some of the 
basic problems facing the other nations in this respect are suggested by 
the following statements: 


A European statesman recently said that the “integration of Europe” 
should be compared with Mexican-American union instead of with the 
early federation of the American states. 


American tariff barriers are more formidable to a French exporter 
of luxury items than are foreign tariffs to a Chicago textile manufacturer. 


A steady stream of foreign investment, flowing from a stable and 
consistent American economy, is a primary concern of the smaller 
nations. 


The world economy is highly interdependent and ought to be jointly 
operated and controlled by a partnership in which the needs of small 








and large nations alike receive adequate consideration. The authors of | 
this symposium argue the case for the smaller partners. They present | 


points of view sometimes overlooked by the greatest partner, the 
United States. 


FOREIGN RAMIFICATIONS OF DOMESTIC POLICY 
By Nicholas Gal 


Recognition of international economic interdependence has long 
been accompanied by policies aimed at protection rather than programs 
of cooperation designed to take advantage of this interdependence. 
Although no nation is free from fault, to the United States must fall 
the greater share of the burden in any attempt to bring improvement. 

This is due primarily to the significant position of the United 
States in the world economy; domestic economic policies of the United 
States have profound implications abroad, and there can be no insula- 
tion from their effects. The existence of this highly interdependent 
relationship was especially evident in 1949, when a slight recession in 
the United States produced a disproportionately great economic disloca- 
tion abroad. Therefore, other nations must give prime consideration to 
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U.S. policies and practices in setting their own trade plans. For that 
reason, critics from abroad believe they have a certain right to be heard 
in America —a right which silences the usual cry of “domestic issues.” 
With their viewpoint in mind, a distinguished American economist re- 
cently remarked, ‘‘Charity begins at home.” 

During the past year, economic activity in the United States has 
grown out of slight recession and into spirited expansion. The “‘explo- 
sion” of the Korean War illustrated the dangers of current tensions 
and compelled America to put into operation a preparedness program 
which envisages a continuing high level of industrial activity. Now 
there is no concern abroad with an American depression — but infla- 
tion has become an imminent danger and one not wholly the result of 
healthful stimuli. What will be the ultimate consequences of such an 
inflation under a continuance of present dangers or under an eventual 
return to “normalcy?” 

The foreign trader, whose primary concern is relative economic 
stability and progress, faces a boom in the U.S. where the price level 
is a powerful determinant in world trade; and he knows changes occur 
swiftly. He knows, moreover, that quick changes in dollar prices do 
not elicit automatic adjustment throughout the world. There are often 
painful consequences. 

The year 1950 introduced surprising developments in foreign trade. 
In August, there was a decline in exports and an increase in imports 
which gave rise to the first American deficit in merchandise trade in 
more than thirteen years. American imports for August reached the all- 
time high of $819 million, while exports dropped to $761 million. But 
perhaps the most outstanding development during the second half of 
1950 — in reducing or overcoming the European deficit with the United 
States — was the displacement of a considerable volume of American 
exports by European exports to third areas. This development has re- 
instituted, to a great degree, the pre-war pattern of triangular trade. 
And owing to an increasingly high level of American demand, this has 
not occurred, as was once feared, at a lowered level of world production. 

These shifts in the world balance of payments are due basically to 
reconstruction and recovery abroad and also to the successive devaluations 
which greatly enhanced the competitiveness of foreign products. More- 
over, the Korean War has necessitated the stockpiling of critical com- 
modities such as tin, rubber, wool, and copper. The war has tended to 
cause American domestic demands to bid away both raw and finished 
products involving those commodities from export channels, and to 
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encourage their importation into the United States. However, at the 
same time that these readjustments are closing the dollar gap, certain 
counter forces are tending to pry it open. 

For one, the need has arisen for an allocations schedule, and this 
has already had repurcussions abroad. Holland’s inability to acquire tin, 
for example, has seriously hampered Dutch exports of canned fruit, 
condensed milk, and vegetables. Fears of another counter force have 
begun to be expressed abroad: stockpiling (authorized by the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Act of 1946) may lead to greater self-sufficiency 
on the part of the United States. The German example of the interwar 
period is still vivid history. There is evidence that the United States 
is encouraging the conservation of scrap, the designing of equipment 
utilizing the minimum of strategic materials, the production of synthetic 
substitutes, and an increase in industrial capacity. The United States has 
revived its energetic research in the development of N.E. (National 
Emergency) steels and synthetic rubber. Vital quantities of much needed 
aluminum imports from Canada have been rejected for the express pur- 
pose of increasing home capacity. Aside from the possibility that the 
United States may over-develop its capacity along certain uneconomic 
lines, it may switch away from increased imports with disturbing sud- 
denness. Furthermore, the present stockpiling program is accompanied 
by a high level of domestic commercial demand under conditions of full 
employment, all of which make for inflation. A smooth return to more 
normal conditions is all the less probable. Awareness of these dangers 
has caused anxiety both at home and abroad. 

The unparalleled pressure of consumer demand, in the face of a 
supply both inadequate and somewhat diverted from normal channels of 
consumption, has indicated the need for applying restraint. Credit con- 
trols, already in action — such as Federal Reserve regulations W and X} 
—are likely to weaken effective demand, as will the imposition of 
higher taxes and other devices for restricting purchasing power. Not 
only will it reduce the demand for certain imports, but, to the degree 
that inflation is curtailed in the United States relative to other coun- 
tries, it will also reduce the dollar earnings of those countries. 


Paradoxical Attitude of Americans 


An undiminishing volume of warnings and exhortations have issued | 


from abroad urging that the United States establish a solid foundation 
upon which a structure of international equilibrium may be erected. The 
problem resolves itself into the question of how those who desire to 


1 Under these regulations, the Federal Reserve Board is empowered to limit 
installment credit on the purchase of such items as automobiles, refrigerators, televi- 
sion sets, and certain home appliances, 
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import can make payments to dissimilarly inclined exporters. Foreign 
observers contend that the American people themselves are unaware of 
the fallaciousness of many of their country’s policies. In a recent speech, 
Sir Frank Nixon said that in the United States the old belief dies hard 
that nature created a mechanism for providing dollars to pay for Ameri- 
can exports and that failures in that mechanism imply some moral 
delinquency on the part of Great Britain. 


The most important phase of the restrictive American import 
policy, and the most bitterly criticized, has been that of tariffs, quotas, 
and customs administration. In addition, there is the related problem 
of governmental subsidization of export items — particularly agricul- 
tural products and shipping services. Various American sources have 
contended that a large portion of the fault lies with foreign traders them- 
selves. They say that European exporters do not understand the buying 
habits of the American public and the selling techniques to which they 
respond. To remedy these deficiencies, study groups have been estab- 
lished, official U.S. agencies have issued instructions, and American 
advisory teams have visited foreign export associations to investigate 
and counsel. There is wisdom in this approach, but nevertheless, there 
is validity in the foreign contention that attempts at this form of solu- 
tion are oblique and do not go to the root of the problem. All attempts 
at reform along these lines, it is argued, indicate that when selling 
techniques do improve, when foreign export practices become more ag- 
gressive, and when the foreign product begins to prove competitive on 
the American market, the trend toward protectionism inevitably takes 
effect. The paradoxical nature of the American position is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the Buy American Law. 


The related problem of governmental subsidization of exports is 
complicated by many social, political, and economic factors. The vast 
schemes of agricultural support in the United States, of which agricul- 
tural export subsidies are a part, is merely a makeshift remedy for a 
structural deficiency in America’s domestic economy. At best, this basic 
deficiency may be overcome in the long run. It is hoped by Europeans, 
however, that the program of subsidization may be recast so as to 
minimize its often devastating foreign effects. 


Shipping subsidies also cut deeply into foreign dollar earnings but 
are needed in order to maintain an American merchant fleet for pur- 
poses of defense. However, the law should be repealed which requires 
50 per cent of the ECA financed U.S. exports to be carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms. 


In brief, it is felt abroad that many specific interests and specific 
needs require reworking and realignment if the necessary conditions for 
world prosperity are to be realized. For the moment, many vector fac- 
tors complicate the issues in both the short and long run. But adjust- 
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ments are imperative. The voice of inconsistency, which preaches virtue 
abroad while ignoring dubious practices at home, can hardly hope to 
bring the return of sanity to the “international economy.” 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT NEEDS 
By James Westcott 


The feeling among Americans that the foreign economic policy of 
the United States is perfectly clear to the citizens of other countries and 
acceptable to them is the result of a short-sighted outlook. Just a few 
short months ago the economic report of the Bell mission to the Philip- 
pines gave concrete evidence of foreign resistance to America’s economic 
policy.1 The complaints voiced following publication of the report can 
by no means be easily discounted, for they show a distinct dichotomy 
between the American view of its foreign economic policy and the foreign 
concept of the American view. 

Within the past few years a new trend has developed in interna- 
tional economics with regard to the balance of payments. This new 
trend stresses the idea that it is the responsibility of the creditor nation 
to help fill the gap in the balance of payments; and if one asks how 
the surplus country is to make its contributions, the answer lies in a 
positive foreign investment policy. 

When the subject of U.S. foreign investment comes under discus- 
sion now, the reference is usually to government investment; America’s 
total private international investment is relatively small. Outside of the 
direct investments made in the world oil industry, nearly all loans are 
those made by the American government itself or by groups under 
government control. 

Just what action has the American government taken recently in 
the field of international loans? The money which the government has 
put into the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
must be included in any list. In addition, there is the loan of $3.75 bil- 
lion to Britain in 1946. Then on April 3, 1948, the Foreign Assistance 
Act was passed, setting up the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Aid under the postwar Marshall Plan differs from earlier uncoordinated 
and patchwork assistance — all of which was given on an ad hoc basis— 
for ECA has a coordinated and unified program. If we except the aid 
that is given through the Export-Import Bank (which was set up in 
1934 primarily to finance exports to Russia) and the lend-lease pipe- 
line and surplus property credits, the above measures are the most im- 


1 Report of the Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines, Washington, 
1950. 
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portant efforts of the American government as an_ international 
investor. 

The reasons for the paucity of U.S. foreign investment are nu- 
merous, but two barriers are especially prominent. Risk of expropriation 
of funds by the foreign government is at the top of the list. Under the 
guise of a spirit of nationalism, many governments are limiting foreign 
ownership of investments. The second barrier of monumental signifi- 
cance is the persistence of foreign exchange controls and the lack of 
convertibility. Until some hope of relief from the above “‘risks’’ is of- 
fered to the investor, there appears to be little likelihood of any stampede 
toward the investment field. 

Throughout the inter-war period the economy of Western Europe 
was noted for its poor viability. In the rate of growth of capital cquip- 
ment and productivity, Europe played second fiddle to the United States 
in the twenties, and to the Soviet Union in the ‘thirties. This fact ac- 
counts for much of the current situation in Western Europe, which was 
only accentuated by the war years. But Europe’s investment needs are 
important to the United States for other than purely economic reasons. 
The strategic political implications of Europe’s postwar investment pro- 
gram cannot be excluded. Then too, an expansion of European indus- 
tries which produce capital goods will make these same industries easily 
convertible to military production later, if necessary. For these reasons, 
the prospect of U.S. investment abroad izs assumed a vital role in Amer- 
ican economic policy. 

However, it should be emphasized that foreign concepts of U.S. 
investment policy can differ very much from the concepts which we 
have formed. Countries which might benefit from such American in- 
vestment abroad are wary of American motives, because they cannot 
quite fathom the full implications conditioning such aid. Peoples in 
the backward areas of the world have a great antipathy for European 
colonialism, and this resentment also makes them hesitant to give Ameri- 
can investors a free hand in their countries. Many of these native groups 
have jaded ideas of the United States — its inhabitants and its specific 
brand of Western culture. Fantastic as these concepts might be, they 
cannot be discounted. 

The idea is gaining strength in highly developed countries that 
success in maintaining high standards of living can be hindered by poor 
and inefficient neighboring countries, and efforts are being made to 
follow through on this line of reasoning.? If differences in economic 
prosperity between countries become too pronounced, the ailment can 
scarcely be confined within the inefficient countries. 

Criticism of U.S. economic policy comes both from within and 


2 National and International Measures for Full Employment, United Nations, 
1950. 
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from without the country. Groups of American farmers who fear 
increased competition as a result of the development of backward areas 
are active in disparaging the current efforts of the government. Presi- 
dent Truman’s inaugural address of January 20, 1949, which brought 
“Point Four’ into existence, was violently denounced by Soviet officials 
as a new page in the long and notorious record of U.S. imperialist ex- 
pansion and as just another example of American colonialism. 

Critics of American policy hasten to add that lack of investment 
is not the only need of backward countries. Technical knowhow is also 
at a premium, and engineers and the like must first blaze the trail for 
capital investment to follow. If U.S. investors are waiting for national 
savings within the backward countries to assume the principal burden 
of economic development, they will have a long wait ahead of them, 
for such an eventuality is well-nigh impossible, due to the extremely 
low level of national incomes in those countries. 

Furthermore, the investor nation must give some consideration to 
the underdeveloped country’s claim to the right to expropriate foreign 
investment. This right is more than likely to be subject to serious ques- 
tioning in a capital-exporting country.* 

Where, then, does the above thinking lead us? Evidently there is 
little hope for immediate direct foreign investment; and if this is true, 
then it seems most logical to expand the facilities of our international 
lending agencies to allow them to invest funds for the private investors. 
Under such an arrangement, the cry of “imperialism” (whether it comes 
from the countries receiving aid or by way of Communist propaganda) 
will have lost its sting. 

While American investors are pondering what they shall do, some 
foreign countries are not just standing idly by. In Japan, the policy is 
being propounded that Japanese business-men and industrialists should 
abandon the negative attitude of waiting for foreign investments and 
should strive to develop their industries and businesses under positive 
programs. In Germany, although views of the United States and Britain 
differ regarding foreign investment, a new Allied agreement was ap- 
proved in June, 1950, which released many foreign assets in Western 
Germany. However, the agreement does not permit conversion into 
foreign exchange of either capital or income from new or old invest- 
ments. 

British Laborites suspect American support for integration may be 
tied up with U.S. plans for investment in Europe on a large scale. If 
this is so, they say, there will be great changes in the economic struc- 
ture of Europe. Because private investment flows to places where labor 
and materials are the cheapest, a good share of the investment will go 


3 See Yuan-li Wu, “Government Guarantees and Private Foreign Investment,” 
The American Economic Review, Vol. XL, March, 1950. 
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to Germany. In the opinion of the Laborites, there is danger of mass 
production in Germany, which will hurt those European countries with 
labor standards which are at present higher than that of Germany.* 

But most noticeable of all are the “new developments” that are 
taking place in various parts of the world today. At Paz del Rio, the 
Republic of Colombia is building its first steel mill— without any 
financial help from the United States. By July, 1953, Colombians hope 
that their $42 million, fully-integrated operation will be producing 100,- 
000 tons of steel yearly. Aside from a Cleveland, Ohio, firm’s contract 
to design and construct the plant, there will be little U.S. stake in the 
venture. A large European loan is behind the project, and it is expected 
that 90 per cent of the equipment will come from the non-dollar areas. 
The mill is being financed by a combination of public and private Co- 
lombian capital — plus a $25 million loan from French and Dutch 
bankers.> In Britain, an attempt is being made to carry out a large in- 
vestment program under conditions which severely discourage personal 
savings. However, the important thing is that the government has 
endeavored to reduce dependence on aid from abroad without raising 
interest rates (although government intervention has necessarily increased 
in order to carry out this program). The platform of the political regime 
which recently came into power in Turkey, while desiring that private 
capital and enterprise should play an ever-increasing role in the develop- 
ment of the national economy, specifically stated that, in regard to 
foreign capital, it would protect the people against “all forms of ex- 
ploitation.” And the nations of the Middle East are talking of a Muslim 
bloc — both an economic and political integration — much larger than 
the Arab League which came into existence in March, 1945. 

What these developments portend cannot be divined as yet. Never- 
theless, they indicate that some positive investment policy should be 
formulated and promulgated by the United States with the least amount 
of delay. The recent Gray Report is a step in the right direction. 

Foreign investment is not only a way for the creditor countries 
to help fill the gap in the international balance of payments. It is also 
a desirable thing in itself, for the investment of funds which ordinarily 
remain idle has an income-generating effect as well. The extremely 
unequal distribution of capital in the world is to a large extent to blame 
for wide differences in the standards of living throughout the world 
today. Foreign investment is a means of achieving the most economic 
distribution of world resources, and this would be an economically 
sound venture. 

By giving more careful consideration to the criticisms leveled at 
America from abroad —by digging at the roots of their origin — only 


4 Labour Research, January, 1950. 
5 Business Week, September 16, 1950, pp. 133-134. 
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then can a more sound basis be found for the future economic policies 
of the United States. And one of the greatest criticisms that can be aimed 
at the United States is the failure of Americans to comprehend the im- 
portance of their investments to foreign peoples. 


AMERICAN TARIFF POLICY: REPERCUSSIONS 
By Carl Fritz 


The U.S. tariff and its administration have long constituted a 
problem to foreign exporters. The growth of the “dollar gap’ has 
strongly accentuated this problem. As never before, nations need to 
export to the United States in order to maintain the living standards of 
their peoples. American aid in the postwar period has served as a stop- 
gap in speeding the task of reconstruction, but the maintenance of present 
prosperous living standards abroad — without American aid — requires 
the elimination of the “dollar gap.” From the foreign point of view 
a substantial increase in exports to the United States is the most feasible 
means of reducing present deficits; the main obstacles are the barriers 
of tariffs, technicalities of customs administration, and the quota system 
of the United States. 

American producers do not as yet seem to realize that sales in other 
countries also mean a need to import. People abroad cannot buy Ameri- 
can goods if they do not have the dollars. They still need many Ameri- 
can goods; but they also need the proper currency. Instead of buying 
more foreign goods, and thereby increasing world trade, the United 
States has maintained its tariff and quotas and has continued to subsidize 
marginal home producers. The result is that the United States pays 
more for its own goods and must subsidize its exports through foreign 
aid programs. When other countries retaliate, trade is forced out of the 
normal channels of comparative advantage and into uneconomic channels. 

The American tariff has been greatly reduced since the early 1930’s 
through the operation of the Trade Agreements Act and the rise of im- 
port prices.1 However, the average figure of 15 per cent in 1947 is mis- 
leading because it gives little weight to articles successfully restricted. 
Furthermore, many duties were set at a level not really required by 
American producers. A further reduction would probably increase Amer- 
can imports considerably. 

Besides the American tariff per se, the methods of its administra- 
tion add to the foreign exporter’s difficulties and discourage him from 


1 The rise in prices lowers the ad valorem equivalent of a specific tariff. 
For example, the duty on wool in 1932 was .34 per Ib., the average price, .26. The 
ad valorem equivalent was 130 per cent. In 1938, the duty remained at .34; the 
average price was .50. The ad valorem equivalent was reduced to 68 per cent. 
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entering the American market. The foreign seller is confronted with 
numerous complicated documents, unfavorable methods of calculating 
the duties, long and costly delays, and uncertainty about the customs 
classification under which his goods fall. 


There are numerous other obstacles to prospective dollar earners. 
The Quarantine Act hinders the import of vegetation. Sanitation regula- 
tions allow much discretion to Customs officers. The sanitation laws, 
for the most part, were quite reasonable when first enacted. Neverthe- 
less, either because of outmoded legislation or because of long established 
practices not recently examined, many of these laws now have a highly 
protective effect. 

The Buy American Act makes it very difficult to purchase foreign 
material for the construction of public buildings. In many cases, United 
States laws compel the use of American vessels for shipping, regardless 
of the quality of service and reduced rates which a foreign shipper may 
offer.2 There exists a regulation which taxes by 50 per cent all repairs 
to American ships abroad, unless it can be proved that the vessel is so 
badly damaged that it cannot return to the United States. 


Foreign producers cannot be blamed for resenting American in- 
sistence upon European “economic integration.” They feel that they 
must bear the initial brunt of industrial displacements while industries 
in the United States remain safe behind their tariff wall. 

The following passages are submitted as typical complaints of other 
governments against United States barriers: 


The Netherlands? 


“Two firms report that, with the exception of newsprint 
which can be imported free of duty, the U.S. tariff is absolutely 
prohibitive with regard to the import of Netherlands paper into 
the United States. 


On top of that one of these firms had an unpleasant ex- 
perience in the field of classification. An offer had been made on 
a duty paid basis. This offer was based on a tariff applied at that 
time by the New York Customs Appraiser for “simple uncoated 
printing paper, if free from rags.” The goods were, however, im- 
ported via San Francisco and the Appraiser in this port of entry 
appeared to be of a different opinion and the shipment was dutied 
as ‘a bible paper’ at a rate which made the transaction practically 


2 The United States Balance of Payments Problem, U. S. Dept. of State Publi- 
cation 3695, Commercial Policy Series 123, Dec., 1949. 

3 ‘Memorandum from the Netherlands Government, Dated July 5, 1949,” 
Report of the ECA-Commerce Commission, Oct. 1949, p. 163. 
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impossible. This question not yet having been solved until now, 
the firm has not made any further shipments.” 


Norway* 


“American custom duties are a hindrance to the sale of some 
Norwegian export goods. In addition to the difficulties caused by 
the custom duties as far as their level is concerned, there are dif- 
ficulties resulting from the methods by which the duties are cal- 
culated. On the Norwegian home market the sale of certain goods 
is, for various reasons, subject to excises which are not levied upon 
exports. Present demand in Norway often results in significantly 
higher prices than those obtainable in the United States while at 
the same time prices of exports to Europe and other areas outside 
the United States are higher than American prices. Nevertheless, 
the U.S. custom duties are being calculated on the basis of the 
highest price that the Norwegian producers can obtain. This cir- 
cumstance represents an additional obstacle resulting from the cus- 
tom duties, and one that is not shown by the formal level of these 
duties. In addition, it may be mentioned that the rigorous rules of 
trade marking and the strict adherence to the regulations in the 
“Food and Drug Act” in some cases have made it difficult to in- 
troduce new commodities on the American market.” 

In the light of these statements, it is no wonder that foreign manu- 
facturers and shippers, especially the small ones, are reluctant to test 
the American market. They should, however, be encouraged. Some 
Americans are now realizing that insistence on the competitive system 
embodies an obligation to let others compete freely with them. The 
report of the special ECA-Department of Commerce Joint Commission 
of 1949 advised that “the present critical lack of balance in world trade 
should be corrected primarily by stimulating an expansion of exports of 
goods and services from other countries to the United States .. .” 

The United States Government has come to understand clearly the 
economic advantages of equal opportunities to compete. This under- 
standing is demonstrated in the following quotation from a recent De- 
partment of State publication:® 

“Government regulations or agreements that interfere with this 
process (free trade) — giving special treatment to the goods of one 
country as compared to that of others — divert trade from its natural 
channels, prevent new trade contacts from being developed, and 
perpetuate uneconomic trade movements. Such measures hurt the 
countries which are discriminated against and lead to ill feeling, 
bitterness, and retaliation.” 


4 “Memorandum Prepared by the Norwegian Government,” Ibid., p. 182. 
5 The International Trade Organization, U. S. Dept. of State Publication 3882, 
Commercial Policy Series 130, June 1950, Chart 6. 
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Certain interests in the United States, however, prevent the ful- 
fillment of a consistent policy along this line. This fact is made clear 
by a study of the United States schedule of sugar quotas. The quota sys- 
tem has diverted the sugar industry into comparatively uneconomic chan- 
nels. Furthermore, the policy of revising quotas in mid-year, whenever 
a sugar shortage exists (for example the revision of Summer, 1950, in 
the Cuban quota), does not serve to stabilize this industry in the various 
producing countries. 

Before the war the Reciprocal Trade Agreements helped stem the 
world trend toward higher barriers. Since the war the United States 
has negotiated a most comprehensive tariff readjustment under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The president said that he intends 
to press forward with further negotiations to make the General Agree- 
ment, now embracing over 30 nations, an even more effective instru- 
ment.® 

One strong complaint has been heard from abroad; the General 
Agreement, by trying to negotiate a world-wide system of tariffs, has 
overlooked the urgent need for breaking down European tariffs and for 
European integration. It is claimed that European tariffs should disap- 
pear altogether, as regional unification is more practical, and therefore 
more important than world unification. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has two major 
aspects: (1) the specific tariff and other concessions; and (2) non-dis- 
crimination in tariff and other trade regulations, such as quantitative 
import restrictions and customs formalities. 

Delegates from 38 nations met at Torquay, England on Septem- 
ber 28, 1950, to initiate a third round of tariff negotiations under the 
General Agreement. The conference is expected to remain in session 
until spring. The delegates of the GATT nations have recommended 
that after this third round, the signatory nations agree to guarantee 
maintenance of the negotiated duties for three more years. 

At Torquay the United States expects to negotiate with 17 other 
countries for reciprocal tariff and other trade barrier concessions and 
hopes also for accession by some of these countries to the General 
Agreement. The United States has made available to the participants 
a list of the commodities which it is willing to discuss. Although the 
list is quite long, critics say the items are so narrowly defined that some 
countries cannot benefit from concessions. 

United States conduct in the tariff negotiations will be governed 
by the limitations of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as amended 
and extended. This means that all negotiations must include the escape 
clause, which is an integral part of U.S. foreign policy. All trade agree- 


6 The United States Balance of Payments, U.S. Dept. of State Publication 3695, 
Commercial Policy Series 123, Dec. 1949, p. 12. 
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ments negotiated by the United States since 1943 include this clause. 
Article XIX of the General Agreement is its equivalent. The clause 
permits either party to suspend in whole or in part any obligation in- 
curred by either country under the agreement if, as a result of unfore- 
seen developments resulting from the obligation, a product is imported 
in such relatively increased quantities and under such conditions as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic producers of like or directly 
competitive products. 

Although the Reciprocal Trade Agreements have never caused serious 
harm to American producers, some countries are still skeptical of the 
escape clause. They feel that there is not much use in having an agree- 
ment if it can be broken so easily. For the last year and a half the 
United States has discussed the inclusion of the escape clause with Swiss 
representatives. Then on August 10, 1950, the United States notified 
Switzerland of its intention to terminate the 1936 trade agreement unless 
Switzerland agreed to the escape clause. On October 13, the Swiss 
reluctantly agreed. They now fear that an early move will be made to 
raise United States duties on watch movements. 

The Charter of the International Trade Organization was signed 
by 56 countries on March 24, 1948, but to date it has been ratified 
only by three — Australia, Liberia, and Sweden. It is probable that a 
majority of the others are waiting to see what the United States intends 
to do. 

The general principles of the ITO Charter are: (1) most-favored- 
nation treatment; (2) negotiation for the selective reduction of tariffs 
and for the elimination of trade preferences; (3) no nullifacation of 
tariff concessions by internal taxes or regulations which discriminate 
against imported goods; (4) simplification of confusing and compli- 
cated customs regulations; and (5) the use of quotas not for protective 
purposes, but only in certain specified situations and subject to interna- 
tional control and scrutiny. 

The Charter includes the escape clause and should prove amenable 
to the United States, but to date Congress has failed to ratify it. On 
the other hand, the Administration definitely favors it. Secretary Ache- 
son reasons in the following manner:7 

“Wide international agreement upon the rules which the 

Charter embodies and wide membership in the Organization 

which it would establish can make a material contribution to 

the expansion of international trade. This action obviously 

cannot be effective without the participation and support of the 

United States.” 


7 The ITO Charter, A Code of Fair Trade Practices, statement by Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, April 19, 
1950. Dept. of State Publication 3847, Commercial Policy Series 128, May 1950. 
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As recently as May 13, 1950, President Truman stated,§ 

“What we .. . need is to have a majority of the trading nations 

agree on a basic code of fair trade principles and practices, and 

agree to settle their trade disputes in a spirit of give and take. 

“We have such a code in the Charter of the International Trade 

Organization.” 

If the United States is really an exponent of free competition, it 
should ratify the ITO Charter. The ITO would place U.S. foreign trade 
policy on a more solid footing than that obtained by temporary re- 
enactments of the Trade Agreements Act. American policy should aim 
to expand U.S. imports in relation to its exports. Americans should be- 
come import-minded. By promoting a reasonable degree of free mul- 
tilateral trade, the policy can assist foreign countries to develop politically 
and economically along lines of their own choice without being forced 
to align with great powers. If U.S. policy is to be consistent, it should 
back any international effort which can create conditions in which the 
private trader can buy and sell where he pleases. 


PROSPECTS FOR INTEGRATION 
By Walter Sedwitz 


Since the initiation of Marshall Plan aid in 1947, U.S. economic 
foreign policy in Western Europe has aimed at two basic objectives: 
the first was to save Western Europe from complete economic collapse; 
its productive powers had to be restored. This was largely an invest- 
ment problem, which was solved by 1949 — mainly by funds provided 
through ECA. The second objective presented a more difficult problem: 
making Western Europe self-supporting by 1952 and creating a rational 
pattern of trade and payments adapted to the new conditions, in part 
directly caused by, and in part merely aggravated by, the war. 

With this in mind, the United States pressed from the beginning 
for a fusion of markets by the elimination of barriers to trade, so as 
to bring about a rationalization of industry, a greater degree of speciali- 
zation, coordination of new investments, increased productivity and 
higher standards of living, and expanding, viable economies. Such an 
economic integration, however, involves fundamental issues of national 
policy, and of economic aspirations. Because the American plan failed 
to take these into consideration, it was unrealistic and fraught with 
insuperable obstacles from the very beginning. 

Today it is apparent that the economic integration of Western 
Europe cannot come about by 1952, that all attempts so far have been 
either failures or half-measures, and above all, that the present political 


8 The International Trade Organization, Dept. of State Publication 3882, Com- 
mercial Policy Series 130, June 1950. 
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situation is hardly conducive to economic experimentation. The reasons 
for the failure till now to achieve substantial gains can only be found 
by examining Europe's economic and political aspirations, its reactions 
and criticisms regarding economic integration, and the uncertainties 
connected with a purely Western European solution to Europe's economic 
ills. 

The lack of enthusiasm for economic integration—whether in the 
form of a customs union, an economic union, a coordinated investment 
plan, or even a liberalization of trade — is not the product of a malicious 
scheme on the part of Europeans to live beyond their means and let 
the United States foot the bill. It is, rather, the product of two major 
problems which face Western Europe. Only one is economic; the other 
is a result of the fluidity of the political situation in the world and the 
possibility of renewed war. 

Germany's position, both economically and politically, was altered 
by the war, and it is constantly being altered now by the tense world 
situation. Therefore, insofar as integration involves coordinated invest- 
ment within the Western European framework, any planning —particu- 
larly in reference to new investment —has become doubly difficult. 
The very bases for an intra-European project are themselves ‘undergoing 
rapid change. 

Europeans have pointed to these complications and have questioned 
the basic assumption of the United States that there are political and 
economic links which tie the Western European countries to each other 
more than to outside regions. 

To Europeans economic integration has appeared as an ideal solu- 
tion, but not as a very realistic set of plans. They have stressed that 
their democratic institutions rest upon compromise, but that such a com- 
promise in the question of economic integration of nations with funda- 
mentally conflicting interests would be either ineffectual or “impos- 
sible.” Western European statesmen have underlined the difficulty of 
facing the people with programs of trade liberalization or economic 
union which would necessitate heavy sacrifices in the present for un- 
certain benefits in the future. 

Initially, the United States advocated the formation of a customs 
union, and, under the auspices of OEEC, a Customs Union Study Group 
began to examine some of the more technical problems involved. But 
by the summer of 1950 most of its working committees had to be sus- 
pended. No progress could be made; not even a draft for common tariff 
nomenclature could be approved by the participating governments. Sev- 
eral criticisms were expressed by Western European countries. 

First, it was felt that the theory of the mass market, upon which 
the United States based its enthusiasm for a customs union, involved 
an attempt to apply America’s early experience in the benefits of large 
internal markets to a Europe of the 20th century. For Europeans, this 
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application has no validity. The large free trade area of the United 
States was one of the basic factors in its rapid industrialization. Its 
economy developed in response to this mass market, while in Europe, 
industrialization evolved along national lines, steeped in varying degrees 
of protection and differing traditions. The adjustments in Western 
Europe would be much more disturbing and more severe than many 
Americans realized. 

Moreover, America’s economic growth was the result of a large 
internal market combined with a high degree of competition, while in 
Europe, tendencies for cartelization have been ever-present and have 
been tolerated to a greater degree than in the United States. Above all, 
as was emphasized by many Europeans, the formation of a customs union 
had achieved the desired results in the 18th century, when governments 
practiced only a minimum of intervention in private economic life. In 
the Western Europe of today, the mere elimination of tariffs — without 
removal of quantitative restrictions, exchange control, government 
monopolies, and bulk purchases— would accomplish little toward the 
fusion of markets. Europeans also point to the fact that the effective 
economic union of the American colonies necessitated political union, 
which was difficult to achieve and to maintain even with the most 
favorable conditions of common culture, language, and history. 

As some authorities in Britain have suggested, elimination of 
trade barriers within Western Europe would bring about greater trade 
in manufactured items, but Western Europe would still be dependent 
upon imports of raw materials and agricultural commodities from over- 
seas. Therefore, as good an argument can be made for lifting trade 
barriers from the British Dominions or the Western Hemisphere, as for 
the removal of restrictions from trade within Western Europe. Insofar 
as integration is considered a means to relieve the dollar shortage, fur- 
ther devaluation of currencies could have the same effect. In fact, 
some authorities in Western Europe fear that economic integration and 
the resulting increase in trade among members of the union, at the ex- 
pense of the dollar area, would leave the dollar shortage undiminished 
— particularly if there were conditions of nearly full employment and 
domestic offsetting were not practiced. 


Reasons for British Reluctance 


British participation in a Western European economic union is 
fraught with a variety of problems which appear to preclude her mem- 
bership in such a plan. Britishers have been concerned about their Com- 
monwealth relations and the compatibility of these with a Western 
European economic or customs union. British membership would mean 
switching from empire preferences to discrimination against the empire: 
free import of goods from Western Europe to Britain would undermine 
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the trading position of the Commonwealth countries on the British 
market if Britain were to retain the present low duties against them. 
But even if Commonwealth trade were permitted free entry, there would 
still be a measure of discrimination against it because of transportation 
costs. Moreover, this latter arrangement would be unacceptable to the 
Western European countries (which in many cases are competitors of 
Commonwealth countries) unless they were permitted to impose con- 
trols on the reexport of Commonwealth trade from Great Britain. 
The basis of integration is the transferability of currencies. With- 
out this condition there can be no free movement of capital, trade, or 
persons. Recognizing this to be true, the United States encouraged the 
establishment of the European Payments Union, the final product of a 
series of attempts to make Western European currencies transferable. 
The EPU’s potential effectiveness has been questioned because it pre- 
supposes that a reasonable balance will exist in the payments of each 
member with the group as a whole. Preventing the coming into being 
of a chronic, excessive debtor nation depends upon greater compatibility 
of internal fiscal and monetary policies between nations. Some Eur- 
opeans have criticized the EPU on the basis that it does not tackle the 
fundamental problem of convertibility, but on the contrary, by facilitat- 
ing trade within Western Europe, tends to drive trade into artificial 
channels pre-determined by ability to pay rather than by need. Thus, 
the emphasis on transferability does nothing to solve the fundamental 
payments disequilibrium which has existed between the two sides of the 
Atlantic for three decades, and which at the present moment is merely 
hidden from view because of America’s head start in rearmament. 

Apart from the problem of payments, how do the Western 
European producer and worker view the effects of integration? The 
European entrepreneur fears that the interplay of competitive forces, 
resulting from the fusion of markets, will cause a reduction of the 
capital value of his plant. When fixed costs can no longer be covered 
the adversely affected firm will close down. Although it may be argued 
that integration has effects similar to those of “technological innova- 
tion,” and that resources will be released for other employment so that 
for the economy as a whole there is no loss in income —to the entre- 
preneur concerned, the loss will be real. 

The Western European worker in a marginal plant which has been 
eliminated will be forced to shift to other employment or, perhaps, to 
move to a new location. He will be compelled to undergo a certairi 
amount of retraining, or to bear the cost of the move to another locality. 

At least in the short run, there is little mobility of labor, so that 
during the period of transition, unemployment may result in certain 
areas, while in others, where investment in new industries or firms is 
going on, labor costs may rise as the employer seeks to attract the nec- 
essary labor. 
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The Schuman Plan, which was announced in May, 1950, constitutes 
a new approach to economic integration. The merging of the basic in- 
dustries of the Benelux countries, France, Germany, and Italy by partial 
fusion of markets — limited to certain basic commodities rather than to 
areas — is its objective. This project is not a product of American 
economic foreign policy in Western Europe, although it has been ap- 
proved with enthusiasm by the American public. 


National Policy vs. Schuman Plan 


On the other hand, the Schuman Plan has been criticized and viewed 
with suspicion by Western Europeans — primarily because it has a dif- 
ferent meaning for each country concerned. To France, the merger may 
mean two things: first, the operation of a coal-steel pool under an In- 
ternational Authority in which Germany could participate, but could 
not dominate; second, access to the cheap coking coal of the Ruhr. The 
Western Germans’ policy of double pricing their coking coal could thus 
be circumvented. 

To Western Germany, the Schuman Plan offers an opportunity 
for equality and the elimination of limits on production. It may also 
mean modernization of plant and ‘‘re-mantling.” The industrial barons 
of Western Germany approved the Schuman Plan too; within its 
framework they would be able to recartelize Germany industry. But the 
recent French proposal for anti-cartel provisions has met with a storm 
of protest, and a spokesman for Western Germany's industrial interests 
has termed the plan a vicious scheme by the Western Powers to transfer 
the industrial heart of Europe from the Ruhr to Lorraine. 

Britain has held aloof from the Schuman Plan for reasons which 
should have been obvious to the continental negotiators. Britain was 
unwilling to surrender sovereignty in the economic sphere to an inter- 
national authority devoted to capitalist economic philosophy. The equali- 
zation of prices and wages appeared as a potential threat to the standards 
of British labor and the full employment policies of the Labor Govern- 
ment. Even Conservative opinion expressed only mild approval of thd 
project for fear that Britain’s adherence might prejudice her Common- 
wealth relations. 

The Benelux countries approved wholeheartedly a plan which 
would include one of their most important trading partners, Germany, 
while Italy, with a very small steel industry, could not fail to benefit 
from membership in the basic industries pool. 

Western European views of the Schuman Plan indicate generally 
that there is little agreement on the common purposes of the project; 
agreement has been based till now on the different aims which each 
of the participants intends to pursue. However, full judgment on the 
Schuman Plan can only be made after the final draft is published and 
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the project begins to go into operation. With the present military and 
political situation, it is apparent that there can be only a minimum of 
adjustment, relocation, and elimination of marginal producers, because 
production for rearmament will have to take precedence over all other 
economic activity. In fact, it is likely that the entire plan will be shelved 
as more pressing issues confront Western Europe. 

In conclusion, what can be drawn from the views which have been 
expressed regarding the American economic foreign policy of “integra- 
tion in Western Europe?” First, that economic integration is closely 
associated with political questions; economic integration, to be effec- 
tive, must come about through a long-run process. 

Secondly, the nations of Western Europe are not tied to each other 
by more than the links of geographical proximity, and therefore, a 
purely Western European solution to the economic ills of that region 
may tend merely to disguise the fundamental adjustments which are 
necessary within the Atlantic Community. The economic integration 
of Western Europe is as unrealistic an issue today as the Third Force. 
If economic adjustments are to be made—and they must be made — 
then let them proceed within the entire Atlantic region. The United 
States can no longer delay making fundamental economic decisions by 
merely emphasizing new, imaginative solutions in Western Europe alone. 

If greater specialization and division of labor is a desired goal, then 
a start should be made within the logical political area comprising both 
sides of the North Atlantic; a limited Western European solution may 
actually hinder, rather than foster, the achievement of such an aim. 
Emphasis upon adjustments within the wider area of the Western World 
are more logical and perhaps not much more difficult to accomplish. 
Economic solutions must be compatible with political reality — other- 
wise the very institutions which we are trying to preserve will be lost 
by default. 
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BERLIN AND U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 
TOWARD GERMANY 


By Paul Hertz 


Hitler came to power in Germany as President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
entered the White House in America. At this time, the relations between 
Germany and the United States were still friendly —as they had been 
during the period of the Weimar Republic. However, the party doctrine 
of the National Socialists and the brutal methods of authoritarian govern- 
ment — both of which were in sharp conflict with the free formation of 
public opinion and with a democratic concept — resulted in rapid de- 
terioration of the relations between the two countries. Although the 
United States observed the political developments in Germany with some 
concern, it held back from political action. Thus, Hitler was able to carry 
through his conquests of Austria and Czechoslovakia without interference. 
The United States continued to remain on the sidelines when, in 1939, 
the Nazis overran Poland. Even in the Spring of 1940, when the war in 
Western Europe began in earnest with the conquest of Holland, Belgium, 
and France in a relatively few weeks of Blitzkrieg, the United States still 
believed that it could be spared the fury of war. 

In 1950, 12 nations under the leadership of the United States 
entered into the Atlantic Pact. Its provisions for defense — in case of an 
attack by the Soviet Union — attempted to draw upon the experience of 
past mistakes. The Atlantic Pact is based on the realization that the 
preservation of peace requires sufficient strength that the transgressor 
can have no hope of getting off easily if he should let loose a war upon 
the world. When the United States entered the war in 1941, it had two 
aims: first, the military defeat of Nazi Germany, and second, the elimina- 
tion of the political system of Naziism, which threatened to bring more 
and more people under the sway of its arbitrary government; a system 
with no regard for the elementary principles of humanity, of freedom, 
and of the rights of millions of individuals. 

The first goal came within sight when the “second front’ was 
established. But how could the second, a far more difficult task, be 
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approached? The most contradictory opinions were voiced on this ques- 
tion. Would it be possible, for instance, to satisfy the desire for retalia- 
tion and vengeance on Germany, and simultaneously assure reconstruction 
and peace in the world? The Morgenthau Plan, inspired by a desire for 
pitiless vengeance, was designed to eliminate the German people as a 
nation as well as Germany as a sovereign state. But is it possible to hold 
down by force a people of 68 million, situated as are the Germans, in 
the center of Europe? Would not such a policy of vengeance result in 
the long run in serious consequences not only for the victor but also for 
the free world as a whole? Does not a policy of compromise promise a 
safer road to lasting peace? And would not such a policy do greater 
justice to the basic democratic rights of all peoples? 


The Yalta Compromise 


The attitude that determined American policy toward Germany for 
the next few years can be found in the Yalta agreement. According to 
this agreement, there was no desire to “eliminate the German people.” 
However, the German people could not expect a decent standard of 
living and a place in the community of nations until militarism and Nazi- 
ism had been completely eradicated. But the Yalta, as well as the 
Potsdam agreement, was the product of concessions made between various 
types of democracies, on the one hand, and a dictatorship on the other. 
It was, therefore, a compromise solution. The immediate necessity of 
destroying the military machine of Hitler was accorded preference over 
the more distant goal of a peaceful new world order. 

In the present international political conflict Germany occupies a 
key position — one which she will always hold because of her central 
position in Europe, her industrial achievement, and her industrious 
population ; the key to Germany is Berlin. The politically unique position 
of Berlin has by no means only local significance. Whatever methods 
have been tried — those of persuasion or those of force—the many 
attempts by the Russians to dominate the former German capital have 
thus far failed. The failure of these Russian efforts has shown the world 
that there — in a very small area—two million people are engaged in 
a heroic fight against the destructive Weltanschauung of Bolshevism. 
The outcome of this battle can be of tremendous significance for the life 
and destiny of all freedom-loving, democratic peoples. 

The events which made Berlin the central issue of world politics, 
and at the same time a turning point of American policy toward Germany, 
had their origins in the agreements of Yalta and Potsdam. According to 
these agreements each of the Four Powers was to administer a separate 
zone — Great Britain, western Germany; the United States, southern 
Germany; France, southwestern Germany; the whole area east of the 
Elbe was turned over to the Russians. It may well be doubted whether, 
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at the time, anyone recognized the future implications of these con- 
cessions. Due to them, however, the Russians achieved several of their 
goals at once. 

In the first place, they closed-off the eastern European territories, 
“liberated” only shortly before, from any “interference” by the other 
occupation powers. Thus they were able to prepare the future integration 
of Czechoslovakia into the Russian sphere of influence. Furthermore, 
these concessions opened the way to the unhampered penetration of the 
vast area of eastern Europe by Bolshevistic methods. Secondly, Russia 
was able at the same time to drive a massive wedge into democratic 
Europe. 

These concessions laid a basis which Russia could later build upon 
in following up its plans for world domination. With one frontier of 
the Soviet Zone on the Elbe, Berlin became an enclave in the Russian 
occupation zone, completely cut off from the west. The Russians had a 
tight grip on the leading spiritual and economic center of Germany, which 
even today has lost nothing of its political significance. Underlying the 
Russian efforts to surround Berlin was the assumption that it would not 
be long before this isolated city would be theirs. 

But the agreement that Berlin should be governed by the Four 
Powers and that each should occupy a section of the city turned out to 
be a serious obstacle to the Russian plans. Berlin acquired a completely 
unique position. Democracy and totalitarianism had to compete within 
the same territory and under the same conditions. In Berlin, therefore, 
two opposite ideologies — that of Western democracy and that of Bol- 
shevist totalitarianism — collided with each other. Berlin became the 
battleground in which increasingly sharper contrasts led to continuous 
political conflict. 

The significance of this unusual situation was recognized by the 
population of Berlin. Soon after the end of the war, the people exchanged 
their passive role of “the conquered” for an active role of “fighters 
against dictatorship.” Such a change made them the allies of the Western 
democracies against the common foe. Because of their new role, the 
people of Berlin slowly developed into a “civilian army” in the Cold 
War, and as such, opposed the ever increasing Bolshevist pressure with 
all their might. In Western Germany, from about the middle of 1945 on, 
the people were able to devote all their efforts to construction without 
much interference. For the people in Berlin, life was and is complicated 
by the presence of the Russians. It is a constant struggle and full of 
danger. Such an assertion may seem incredulous to those not well 
acquainted with Berlin’s position, which is, after all, a completely unique 
one. A short description of the situation in Berlin and a summary of the 
events that led to a significant change in American policy may aid the 
uninitiated in gaining a better understanding of those years which later 
generations will surely count among the most significant in world history. 
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Berlin is an island in the ‘Red Sea,’ a window behind the Iron 
Curtain. In the western sectors of the heavily damaged city, in a territory 
of 186 square miles, surrounded by the Russian Zone, live 2.1 million 
people. Through the middle of the city runs the invisible border between 
the three western sectors and the eastern sector, so that sometimes one side 
of the street lies in a western sector and the other in the eastern. The 
area of the eastern sector (156 square miles) nearly equals that of the 
three western sectors, but this sector is inhabited by only 1.2 million 
people. Although there are no frontier posts, the existence of two dif- 
ferent worlds can be recognized in the life and the activities on each side 
of the borderline. In West Berlin, the resurgence of freedom can be 
felt; in East Berlin, the yoke of totalitarianism is suffocating all inde- 
pendent activity. In the west, people look toward the future with con- 
fidence and hope; in the east, they are depressed and glum. In the west, 
there is reconstruction; in the east, stagnation. In the west, the ruins 
and the rubble left by the war are being cleared away by industrious 
efforts; in the east, blood-red placards, usually fastened to some ruined 
building, dominate the scene. 

The Potsdam agreement stated that its provisions would be carried 
out in the same manner by all Four Powers. However, with every 
Berliner there remains a lasting memory of the arbitrary action and of 
the pillaging and looting by those who “liberated” them from the Hitler 
yoke. Such actions deprived the Russians in the first few months after 
the war of the sympathies of the Berlin population. The attitude of the 
people of Berlin was not changed when the Russians permitted the for- 
mation of political parties at an earlier time in their sector than did the 
Western Powers in theirs. The Berlin population knew that these polit- 
ical parties were intended to be puppets of the Soviet administration and 
not functioning democratic bodies. They knew that these parties were 
intended to give totalitarianism and terror a democratic appearance. Only 
the Communist ‘Unity Party” (SED), the carrier of the “governing 
ideology” and the “will of the people,” is an organ of government. 
Because of a tremendously enlarged party bureaucracy, the SED has 
become an instrument through which the Russians can maintain pressure 
and control over the public and private life of every German in their 
occupation zone. With a shamelessness reached not even by the Nazis, 
the Russians misuse all concepts of freedom of thought, religion, speech, 
freedom of movement, inviolability of person, and democracy, for their 
own political purposes. 

It is and has been the aim of the Russians to control Berlin without 
interference from the West; to force the Western Powers to withdraw 
their occupation forces. For this reason, they were opposed to a currency 
reform which, although long-postponed, was an unavoidable and necessary 
step if the economy was to recover. Their aim was the complete separa- 
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tion of Berlin from the West, so that the city would sooner or later, like 
a ripe fruit, fall into their hands. Although this did not happen, the 
controversy over the currency ended with the creation of the westmark 
and the dstmark. This was followed by the open split of the city into 
two completely independent units. Five eastmarks today have the value 
of only one westmark; such a currency situation as this exists nowhere 
else in the world. This currency parity seriously injures Western Germany 
economically. Because there is no possibility of control of currency and 
of traffic between the two parts of the city, there exists practically no 
means of counteracting the destructive consequences of this situation. 


Soviet Defeat in Berlin 


The split in the administration of Berlin followed the economic 
split. In the eastern sector, the Russians installed their own Magistrat 
in office without even attempting to legitimize their action through a 
pseudo-election. The fiasco of the election would have been much too 
obvious and could not have been avoided even with the most brutal terror. 

Failure after failure characterized the Russian policy in Berlin from 
1945 on. The recognition that lesser means could achieve little and that 
only through a major effort could the Western Powers be forced to 
abandon Berlin, led in 1948 to the most malicious blow of the post-war 
period against Berlin’s defenseless population: the Russians subjected 
Berlin to a blockade. As a result of it, the western Occupation Powers, 
together with the people of Berlin, were subjected to the same fate. Side 
by side, the victors and the vanquished of World War II saw clearly the 
growing danger of a third world war. The blockade sealed off Berlin 
tightly. No goods could enter the city. No transport was allowed to pass 
in or out. The flow of electricity and gas was also cut off. Berlin’s 
situation resembled that of a besieged fortress in the Middle Ages. But 
the population of Berlin, used to suffering since the days of the war and 
toughened by it, also defied this new blow of the Russians. Hunger and 
deprivation, cold and darkness — these the people of Berlin endured in 
sullen resistance. ‘Better to starve than to submit’’ was the general con- 
viction. The people of Berlin knew the terroristic methods of the Rus- 
sians only too well. They knew that tenacious resistance and determina- 
tion was in the long run a better choice than to accept the deceiving 
promises of the Russians. The calm resistance of an unarmed Berlin and 
the courageous tenacity of her population brought Russia its first defeat 
in the Cold War. 

The blockade was brought to an end through the joint efforts of the 
Western Powers and the population of Berlin. Every citizen of Berlin 
knows that his city would have had to yield to Russian pressure if it had 
not been for the active and determined assistance of the United States. 
On the other hand, every member of the western Occupation Forces 
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knows equally well that the Airlift —that wonderful performance of 
Allied Airmen — would not have been possible without the heroic 
resistance of the population of Berlin. 

During the blockade, Berliners had to make many sacrifices for the 
cause of freedom which were spared the western German population. 
Since 1945, Berliners have had bitter and painful experiences with a 
Russian brutality which knows no limitations and which scornfully dis- 
regards even the most fundamental of human rights. Toward the end of 
the war, when the Red Army entered Berlin, the population of the city 
began to sense that it was standing on the threshold of a very difficult 
and fateful period. Its sombre forebodings only too soon became bitter 
reality. The people of Berlin waited in vain for the arrival of U. S. 
troops. They could not understand why American armies failed to come, 
because they did not know of the secret agreements among the Allies. 
Later, after the occupation of the city by the Four Powers, it became even 
more difficult for them to understand the American policy of “softness” 
toward the Russians. They could not forget their own earlier experiences 
as the world witnessed the increasing harshness of Soviet power politics. 
To the Berliner, the Russian policy foreshadowed an even more dreadful 
fate for Berlin than the city had experienced under the Nazis. The people 
of Berlin, therefore, felt that they were to become the victims of American 
policy as well, while already they were suffering the consequences of 
a lost war. 

The Berlin blockade introduced a new phase in American occupation 
policy. When the vanquished and the victors become allied for a common 
goal, the vanquished can no longer be treated as the conquered. The 
exclusion of a vanquished people from the community of nations may at 
first appear to many, almost instinctively, as the best and simplest 
solution. However, because of the close political and economic inter- 
dependence of peoples today, any permanent suppression of nation be- 
comes impossible, particularly when economic disadvantages arise and a 
new political alignment makes allies out of former enemies. History 
provides adequate proof of this. 

“We have learned, whether we like it or not, that we live in one 
world, from which world we cannot isolate ourselves. We have learned 
that peace and well-being are indivisible and that our peace and well- 
being cannot be purchased at the price of the peace or the well-being of 
any other country.” These were the introductory remarks of a speech 
made by the former American Secretary of State James Byrnes at Stuttgart 
in September 1946, a speech that marks the beginning of a new era. 

The Marshall Plan is further proof that American policy is no longer 
based upon a desire for revenge, but rather on a desire for economic 
recovery and peaceful cooperation. Such a reversal in the attitude of the 
victor toward the vanquished in itself constitutes a history-making event 
in international politics. In Berlin, more than anywhere else, such a 
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change in policy has been clearly recognized and appreciated. Berlin was 
destroyed and mutilated, cut off from all its natural sources of supply 
and markets, which in the past had made it the largest industrial center 
of the European continent and the administrative heart of Germany. Now 


it requires foreign assistance to provide its two million inhabitants 
with food. 


Berlin’s Resurgence 


At one time, Berlin was able to supply Germany with capital; today 
it is unable to live without outside aid. Marshall Plan aid came late; 
funds have been flowing in for barely a year. But if today, certain of 
Berlin’s industries can again enter the world market as efficient and 
reliable suppliers of widely known products, the first results of well 
utilized foreign funds will have become evident. Perhaps only those who 
examine the statistics know that one out of every six persons in Berlin 
is unemployed, that at the end of 1950 about 335,000 of 2.1 million 
people were without steady employment, and that many hundred thousands 
of old and incapacitated persons must be supported by the working 
population. Perhaps they conclude that Berlin is a dying city, as the 
New York Herald Tribune so unfortunately did in a recent article. Those, 
however, who see the population of Berlin at work, those who walk 
through the streets and see a new life blossoming from amidst the ruins, 
recognize the indomitable will of the Berliner and his ability to overcome 
obstacles. They know that this city cannot and will not perish. 

The establishment of the German Federal Republic is a milestone 
along the road which Germany follows as a result of the changed policy 
of the United States. The establishment of the Republic is a major step 
in the gradual restoration of German sovereignty. Although it is under- 
standable that full sovereignty can only be achieved in stages, too much 
caution and hesitation can also be a great stumbling-block. The repeatedly 
emphasized desire to integrate Germany into the community of nations 
and to make it a full partner with equal rights, a desire that was ex- 
pressed at the last conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers, must 
be more than a generous gesture. This is especially true since only such 
an approach makes possible the solution of other difficult problems that 
have been raised by the struggle against Bolshevism and the self-defense 
of Germany. 

Today there can be as little doubt about the readiness of the people 
of Berlin to choose freedom over suppression as there was during the 
1948-1949 blockade. Berliners realize that there are times and situations 
during which all depends on taking advantage of great historical oppor- 
tunities. They know, moreover, that in the world of today there can be 
no other security than the security which we develop in common. 

The anomalous legal position of Berlin vis-a-vis the Federal Repub- 
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lic presents a special problem. The Western Powers prevented Berlin 
from becoming an integral part of the Federal Republic of 11 states. 
However, Berlin regards itself as a part of the federation, and wants to 
become the 12th state because only thereby can its political and economic 
future be secured. Berlin asks that consideration for the “eastern dic- 


tator,” which results in a continuous postponement of decision, be | 


replaced by firm measures of action. 

The struggle for liberty in Berlin received its highest tribute on 
October 24, 1950, when the Freedom Bell was donated to the city. “I 
shall always remain proud to have been closely connected with you and 
the population of Berlin during those days in which starvation was used 
as a means to force the population of West Berlin into submission. Today 
as then, I am of the conviction that the attitude of the people of Berlin 
was a significant factor in awakening the free world to the danger which 
confronts it.” These words were written by General Lucius D. Clay, the 
former Military Governor of the American occupation zone, in a letter 
that he addressed to Lord Mayor Ernst Reuter after his trip to Berlin for 
the dedication of the Freedom Bell. Deeds must also follow these words. 
Berlin requires further political support and economic help, and it needs 
integration into the German Federal Republic. Further yielding to the 
Bolshevist dictatorship would be a catastrophe. Only strength and 
determination can help to free Berlin and to unite Germany and develop 
it into a democratic and peaceful nation. 
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JAPAN: THE UNITED STATES REDEEMED 


By Stewart Scheuer 
i 

A study of Japanese response to American foreign policy is essen- 
tially a study in contrast of past and present. The “private diplomatic 
war’ which characterized American-Japanese relations during most of 
the inter-war period has given way to a post-war harmony and concur- 
rence of interests unprecedented in East-West diplomatic experience. 

It is incorrect to attribute this reversal of Japan’s attitude merely 
to the presence of occupation troops; that is, to considerations of ex- 
pediency alone. If present United States policy were still cast in the 
pre-war mould, then one could argue that Japan’s favorable attitude is 
only a facade; that it is unlikely to survive the peace treaty. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. A major structural change has occurred in Amer- 
ica’s policy toward its recent foe; this new policy may develop permanence 
and stability in American-Japanese relations. 

Japan’s military defeat in World War II has been reversed on the 
post-war diplomatic front. Significantly for the Japanese, this change 
has come about primarily through United States initiative. Interestingly 
enough, the present attitude of the Japanese people toward foreign af- 
fairs (an occupied state can hardly be said to have policies) is con- 
structed, even in defeat, on traditional and justifiable bases, little altered 
from pre-war days. 

Even after 1905, when Japan became the leading power in Asia, 
the United States continued to base its Far Eastern policy upon East 
Asia as a whole, failing to give Japan the positive recognition her new 
status should have commanded. Japan’s defeat in World War II neces- 
sitated a reformulation of American Far Eastern policy. Then, for the 
first time, America was compelled to differentiate between its policy 
toward Japan, on the one hand, and the rest of Asia on the other. 

Before the promulgation of America’s Point Four Program and 
the recent provocation in Korea, it was in fact difficult to label United 
States policy toward non-Japanese Asia a policy at all. Even in the case 
of Japan, it was not until late in 1948 that real progress in policy re- 
orientation began; since then, however, the advance has been rapid. 

In no other field of United States foreign relations is the past so 
important to present policy as in the case of Japan. The influence of 
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United States policies upon Japan must be surveyed as background for 
the important shift in United States policy following World War II. 

Both nations became major powers in the arena of Far Eastern 
politics at the turn of the last century; both feared the same threat in 
Asia at that time:! Russian imperialism in China, Manchuria, and 
Korea.? While Japan sought to neutralize and evict the Russians with 
her own brand of imperialism, the United States attempted to counter 
the Russians with a diplomatic pronouncement: the Open Door policy, 
incorporating the principle of ‘self-denial.’ 

Until 1905, United States and Japanese policies in Asia were largely 
compatible, but when Japan, in the wake of the Russo-Japanese War, 
threatened to usurp Russia’s position by swinging the pendulum of 
power too far in her own favor, the first significant breach appeared 
in American-Japanese relations. The Treaty of Portsmouth of 1905, 
ending the Russo-Japanese war, marked the beginning of American 
apprehension. 

From 1905 to the end of World War I, Japanese influence on the 
continent of Asia and in the capitals of the Western powers increased 
steadily. By 1919, Japan had become the strongest diplomatic and 
(potential) military force in north China and Manchuria, replacing 
Britain and Russia. American efforts to block this expansion through 
diplomatic application of the Open Door policy were of no avail, 
primarily because United States commercial interests on the continent, 
which the Open Door was designed to safeguard, were so inconsequen- 
tial that she was never prepared to call Japan’s hand.* Furthermore, 
America was not supported by European powers in her moves to thwart 
Japan, while Japan’s position was reinforced by the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance of 1902 (renewed in 1911). The United States, moved by an 
unrealistic and unworkable policy, succeeded only in being branded 
“disciplinarian of the East” by Japan. 

Only Theodore Roosevelt — of all the American statesmen between 
1905 and 1919 — pursued a realistic policy. In an effort to relieve 
tension with Japan, he brought about the Root-Takahira Agreement of 
1909, which approved Japan’s suzerainty over Korea and her ‘“‘special 


1 See A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States, New 
York, 1938. Ch. 1. Also, T. A. Bisson, American Policy in the Far East, published 
by I.P.R., 1940. Ch. 1, 2. 

2 This marks the beginning of intense Japanese fear of Russia. 

3 Harold M. Vinacke, A History of the Far East in Modern Times, New 
York, 1934, p. 155. The Open Door notes of September 6, 1899, sent to the gov- 
ernments of England, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and Japan, asked that each 
give “formal assurances and lend its cooperation in securing like assurances from 
other interested Powers, that each, within its respective sphere of whatever in- 
fluence: First. Will in no way interfere with any treaty port or any vested interest 
within any so-called ‘sphere of interest’ or leased territory it may have in China...” 

4 Also, it is unlikely that the American people would have supported large- 
scale intervention in the Far East at this time. 
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interests” in Manchuria in return for a Japanese disavowal of aggressive 
intentions toward the Philippines. But the Taft administration, succeed- 
ing Roosevelt, renewed the former tensions by reverting to “Open Door 
pronouncements” as a shield for official encouragement of American 
commercial expansion in China and Manchuria. Business failed to 
respond, and by the end of Taft’s tenure the integrity of China was 
even further impaired. 

The Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917° was negotiated while the 
United States was at war in Europe. Although recognizing that “ter- 
ritorial propinquity creates special interests,” it still did not auger a 
return to the realism of the Root-Takahira agreement. It was simply 
a stop-gap reservation of American rights. The United States was at- 
tempting to temporize with Japan until the end of the European war 
freed her hands. 

The more closely American policy adhered to the Open Door and 
its corollary, the “territorial integrity of China,” the more ridiculous 
that policy appeared to the Japanese. They saw in their own activities 
on the continent the satisfaction of vital needs, while in “American 
Open Door obstructionism,” they saw only the satisfaction of empty, 
meaningless interests. Japan made increasingly numerous comparisons 
between her “defensive” actions in Asia and America’s application of 
the Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemisphere. Japan considered it 
perfectly natural that, in view of the greater threat to the peace in her 
sphere, the “‘peace-guaranteeing” actions there would have to be mighter 
than those of the United States in its sphere. As Kikujiro Ishii said, 
“Just as the great powers who have signed treaties guaranteeing security 
in Europe must alone shoulder the burden of keeping peace there, so 
Japan, as the only organized strong power in East Asia, has an obliga- 
tion to discharge which she cannot escape.’ 

Foreign control of Manchuria, Japan feared, might lead to absorb- 
tion of Korea—the “ever-threatening dagger, poised ready to pierce 
the heart of Japan.” 

While generally unsuccessful in preventing Japanese expansion up 
to the time of the Paris Peace Conference, the United States succeeded 
at least in scaling down the severity of the Twenty-one Demands, which 
in their unmitigated form would have given Japan a virtual protectorate 
over China.? At the Conference, President Wilson sought the arrest 


5 Neither negotiator was willing to compromise. There would have been no 
agreement if Lansing and Ishii had not taken refuge in ambiguous language. The 
notes exchanged November 2, 1919, stated that “Japan has special interests in 
China . . .”, and went on to endorse the Open Door policy. 

6 See Ishii’s article, ‘Permanent Bases of Japanese Foreign Policy” in Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. XI. 

7 Group V of the Twenty-one Demands would have given Japan the right to 
install ‘‘advisors” in the administration of China's political, financial, and military 
affairs. The Demands were served on China on January 18, 1915. 
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of Japanese expansion in Asia and the return to China of Shantung the 
Province, which Japan had taken from Germany during the war. chu 
Japan made public the Sino-Japanese treaties of 1915 and 1918, in whe 
which the Entente Allies promised Shantung and other concessions to of | 
Japan. America found herself diplomatically embarrassed by the dis- sura 
closure of the various secret treaties Japan and the other Allies had 
consummated in 1917. For Japan the Peace Conference settled noth- Far 
ing. Once again she had failed to get recognition of her great power the 
status from the United States. Her 
not 
Precarious Settlement Reached Uni 


The tension in United States-Japanese relations in 1919 continued 
into 1922 when the United States, under the cloak of “disarmament,” by 
convened the Washington Conference in an effort to bring about a | ine 
general Far Eastern settlement.8 This Conference, through the Nine and 














Four Power Treaties and the Naval Treaty, set forth for the first time mi 
a clear statement of United States Far Eastern policy — respect for the gra 
Open Door and the territorial integrity of China. The document was pro 
signed by both the United States and Japan. the 
Japan was a most unwilling participant in these negotiations. wit 
Despite apparent concessions to the United States in the questions of 
naval parity, fortifications, the territorial integrity of China, Shantung, _ 
and the cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1911, the vic- con 
tory belonged to Japan. By reducing the size of its navy, the United He 
States lost its striking power in Asian waters. Although Japan weakened Low 
its navy, it retained sufficient armaments to become the strongest mari- oe 
time power in the Pacific Ocean west of Hawaii. Americans viewed res 
the Conference as a moral triumph. The Japanese, after a flurry of 
indignation at being relegated to the position of an inferior naval power,® ‘om 
came to realize that they were better off than ever: Japan had actually len 
become a relatively stronger naval power in Asian waters. In part this be; 
substituted for a frank recognition of her increased influence in Asia. Jay 
Nine years of relatively peaceful relations followed. No confining alr 
obligations stood in the way of Japan’s future ambitions. So far as Asia fol 
was concerned, the Nine Power Treaty was not a collective security me 
pact, and, in the absence of binding clauses of obligation, at best it tot 
could be only a “fair-weather system,” subject to collapse as soon as “‘vital A 
interests” tempted Japan to declare the treaty professions “inapplicable.” on 
The breakdown of this precarious settlement followed the onset of Mit: 
8 The United States had much difficulty in persuading Japan to agree to a gai 
conference agenda including discussion of general Far Eastern problems, along prc 


with those of disarmament. of 
® The Naval Treaty established the 5:5:3 ratio in capital ships, allowing 
Japan 60 per cent of parity with the United States and Britain. 
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the great depression. From the beginning, Japan’s occupation of Man- 
churia aroused strong resentment on the part of the “‘disciplinarian,” 
whose real interests in the area were still negligible compared to those 
of powers like Britain, which were content to accept Japanese reas- 
surances in good faith. 

The early 1930’s marked the climax of unreality in United States 
Far Eastern policy. The Stimson Doctrine of non-recognition’® became 
the keynote of American attempts to rally other nations against Japan. 
Here again, Washington’s affirmation of the Open Door principles was 
not backed by a will to fight for non-vital interests. Consequently, 
United States policy again failed to intimidate or conciliate the Japanese. 

By the time of the Washington Conference, Japan had developed 
a mature foreign policy, conditioned (as are the policies of all nations) 
by a set of ‘environmental constants.” In their minimum demands, 
these constants have been and must continue to be the practical concern 
of any Japanese government. 

There are four of these constants: economic vulnerability, demo- 
graphic pressure, the search for military security, and national amour 
propre. At any one stage of her development, Japan’s attitude toward 
the outside world has been conditioned by the interaction of these forces, 
with the relative emphasis shifting over time. 

The economic and demographic factors are matters of fact. The 
inordinately large proportion of foreign trade in Japan’s national in- 
come reflects her lack of national resources in relation to population. 
Her economy turns on the pivot of foreign trade; her per capita income 
level is highly dependent upon the reception of her goods in foreign 
markets. Without adequate trade, Japan, with its meager supply of 
resources, would have been the ‘‘poorest of even Oriental countries.” 

This vulnerability to balance-of-payments fluctuation, real or 
imagined, is increased by the pressure of a growing population on the 
land. Whereas the countries of Western Europe and the United States 
began industrialization with considerable amounts of unutilized land, 
Japan began her industrialization with an agricultural economy 
already straining the limits of production. The population “explosion” 
following her industrial revolution consumed much of the proceeds of 
modernization; labor’s real income was constantly depressed by the bot- 
tomless reservoir of surplus labor moving into industry from agriculture. 
A significant increase in national income has been necessary each year 
merely to prevent the annual increment to population from causing a 


10 The Stimson Doctrine stated that the United States would not recognize 
gains made or changes accomplished as a result of the employment of methods 
proscribed under such instruments as the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy. 

11 See Warren S. Thompson, Population and Peace in the Pacific, Chicago, 
1946. 
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drop in per capita income; the achievement of such income expansion the ' 
has been dependent chiefly on the fortunes of Japan's international ac- 
counts. In this sense, the access to essential raw materials has been in- Com 
cidental to the problem of stability of export markets. | som 
The quest for national security has been the third conditioning ie 
factor in Japanese foreign policy since the mid-19th century. Historically, — 
Japan has feared nothing more than a coalition of Russia, China, and 
Manchuria against her. Military-wise, her apprehensions toward England | Cros 
and the United States have never assumed such proportions. Japan never | eartl 
felt threatened by invasion or aggression by land on the part of these | Japa 
latter powers. | inco 
Britain’s Asia policy did not interfere with the Japanese plan. The Japa 
United States, however, did not understand or appreciate Japan’s need for exch 
“security ;” as Viscount Ishii expressed it, the United States was reluctant been 
to concede that Japan was motivated by self-preservation to entrench 
herself in some of the regions from which she had ejected the aggres- posa 
sors: China and Manchuria. rt 
In justifying her special interests on the continent, Japan was of ‘ 
wont to claim that a strong and healthy China was vital to her security nati 
against Russia; her “special attention” was required simply because China Japa 
was not strong and healthy. Yet, after 1927, when Japan could have | Jape 
helped develop an effective central Chinese government, able to stand — 
on its own feet, she did everything possible to undermine this govern- | (the 
ment, which, to be strong, would have had to be independent of all | # fe 
foreign control, including Japan’s. The attempt to create ‘‘a strong whe 
China through Japanese control” revealed the most irreconcilable con- | of t 
tradiction between profession and practice in pre-war Japanese foreign 
policy. ; oy 
, late 
Passion for Equality en 
| coir 
Understandably the telescoping of a century of industrial and social | and 
development into a few short decades has tended to nurture in Japan | titie 
highly sensitive nationalism, which is the fourth constant. Pride in | her 
achievement has been tempered, especially in earlier years, by a sense a tk 
of inadequacy — even inferiority. It was not enough to know that her | 
rate of progress was shattering all previous records; having once set dov 
out to industrialize, Japan desired equality of treatment by the West ef fe 
_from the beginning —even while absolute disparities were still tre- con 
mendous. Unfortunately, it seemed to Japan that the more she developed, fall 
the further removed the goal of equality became. The last of the unequal aioe 
treaties was finally abrogated in 1911, only to be replaced by the issue 
of racial discrimination in the immigration policies of the United States the 
and other countries. In the depression years, the opposition of many prov 


nations to Japan’s trade expansion gave credence to Japan’s belief that 
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the West was hostile to her very efforts to raise her standard of living. 

The United States seems to have taken the brunt of Japanese criti- 
cism on this account — not because it was the only nation lacking under- 
standing, but because, from earliest times, the Japanese have expected 
greater understanding from the United States than was ever forth- 
coming.!2 

It seemed incomprehensible to the Japanese that while their Red 
Cross was becoming the largest foreign contributor to the San Francisco 
earthquake relief of 1906, the State of California was segregating 
Japanese and American children in the public schools. It seemed equally 
incongruous that the United States should contribute on a wide scale to 
Japan’s earthquake suffering in 1923, and then enact an anti-Japanese 
exclusion act the following year to correct an “evil” which had already 
been checked by the face-saving Gentlemen’s Agreement. 

Again, when President Wilson voted down the racial equality pro- 
posal at the Paris Conference because it failed to win unanimous ap- 
proval, U.S. motives appeared distorted to Japan. The undercurrent 
of acrimonious feeling resulting from these alleged slights to Japan’s 
national honor tended to intensify the maladjustments arising from 
Japan’s economic, demographic, and security problems. The strength of 
Japan’s passion for equality was well expressed by her famous states- 
man, Viscount Ishii, when he said: “Our primary concern in this respect 
(the 1924 U.S. exclusion act) is not whether or not a few thousand or 
a few hundred Japanese immigrants are to be admitted to America, but 
whether Japan is to be accorded the courteous treatment due her as one 
of the civilized powers of the world.” 

Against this background of interplay of these vital “constants,” we 
may next discuss pre-war Japanese conflicts with U.S. policy. Until the 
late ‘twenties, Japan’s plea of economic vulnerability had only limited 
relevance to her actual condition. Japan’s emergence as a modern state 
coincided with a sharp secular rise in American demand for raw silk, 
and with small capital investment, Japan could export silk in huge quan- 
tities from entirely domestic resources. So long as the U.S. market for 
her silk remained reasonably steady, Japan was able to earn well over 
a third of her foreign exchange needs from this one product alone. 

It was not until the late 1920’s that the silk market started on its 
downward secular skid. After 1926, Japanese silk began to feel the first 
effects of rayon competition in the United States market. The weakened 
condition of her export mainstay became even worse with the cyclical 
fall in silk prices a few years later. The sudden plunge had a tragic ef- 


12 Japan’s earliest modern contacts were with the United States. Furthermore, 
the United States was a primary factor in Japan’s early economic development, 
providing through trade much of the basis for modernization, 

13 Ishii, op. cit., p. 226, 
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fect on Japanese agriculture, leading many observers in Japan to believe 
that the Manchurian incident itself was traceable in part to depression- 
bred influences. 

At any rate, Japan had now come face to face with a problem she 
had possibly exaggerated all along: economic vulnerability. The shift 
from silk to cotton textiles and machinery placed virtually all of the 
export economy in the “value-added” category, as these industries were 
based on heavy raw material imports. The long-overdue trend toward 
diversification had begun. Japan’s counter-depression trade program 
sought out new markets where there was a high elasticity of substitution. 

Although her imports from the United States continued to grow, 
her exports to U.S. markets declined, and the former bilateral flow of 
Japanese trade suddenly became multilateral. Her energies were now 
focused on the countries of Southeast Asia, and, to a lesser extent, on 
unexploited markets in Africa and South America, where the elasticity 
of demand for her goods was high. For the typical resident of those 
areas, it was a case of Japanese goods or no goods at all. Unfortunately, 
Japan had now to feel the full brunt of the vested interests of European 
colonial powers in these new marketing areas because these competitors 
themselves were being throttled elsewhere. As economic autarchy began 
to disrupt multilateral trade channels, trade restrictions were erected 
around most of the important new markets. 

Now more than ever before, Japan needed a network of reasonably 
free trade within which to play the role for which her head start on 
modernization and industrialization had groomed her. Instead, by 1936, 
she was approaching an economic impasse. The solution appeared to be the 
very antithesis of multilateralism: control over markets and resources. 

The conquest of Manchuria, although undertaken in haste and with- 
out an exhaustive attempt to find a more moderate alternative, repre- 
sented the first step toward creation of a junior trading orbit within 
which Japan could enjoy the freedom denied to her by the “outside 
world.” This aggressive step apparently was her somewhat hysterical 
reaction to the latent economic threat which had suddenly become so real. 

The development of the Japanese domestic economy from the 
Manchurian invasion to the start of the China War was a healthy and 
non-militaristic one. Therefore, this period, 1931 to 1937, was one of 
trial. Both the extremes of the Manchurian venture and the multilateral 
expansion were indicative of the state of fluidity characterizing this 
stage of Japan’s development. At a time when the internal balance of 
power could have shifted either way, U.S. Far Eastern policy failed more 
miserably than ever before and exerted no small influence in tipping 
the scales to the course symbolized by Manchurian aggression. 


14 Goods in this category — cotton textiles, for example — were being exported 
to foreign buyers on a very close margin of profit, 
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To the Japanese, the non-recognition policy of the United States 
represented irresponsibility. It was an attempt to shirk on moral and 
legalistic grounds the task of achieving a long-run solution to Japan’s 
economic needs. Japan considered the Manchurian disturbance incidental 
to the critical economic problems which had arisen. She accused the 
United States of ‘‘failing to see the woods for the trees.” Japan viewed 
her problem not as a need for colonization, because the limitations of 
emigration as a fundamental solution to her economic difficulties was 
being dramatized by the failure of the attempts at colonization in 
Manchuria and elsewhere. Nor was the problem really one of gaining 
access to industrial materials. It was one of selling. 


Compulsion toward Autarchy 


Japan had to choose between the extremes of free trade (which 
was denied to her) and monopolistic regionalism as the means of gain- 
ing needed raw materials. The Japanese were groping, perhaps sub- 
consciously, at a solution in terms of international economic cooperation 
as we know it today. At the same time, each move to deny her that co- 
operation challenged the wisdom of basing national economic security 
on such a condition. This prompted her to “cover” by bilateral operations 
—or, what amounted to the same — control over both sales and pur- 
chase channels vital to her. 

Even after the collapse of the raw silk trade the U.S. and Japanese 
economies were still more complementary than competitive. The U.S. 
economy was only slightly disturbed by the Japanese export boom. On 
the other hand, it stood to profit handsomely from the prospects of 
triangular trade with Japan and Southeast Asia. In 1935, 45 per cent 
of U.S. Far Eastern trade was with Japan, only 14 per cent with China. 
Japan was America’s third best customer; Japan was America’s second 
best single customer. U.S. economic interests in Japan far exceeded those 
in China; yet America’s traditional policy had been designed to preserve 
the latter and thwart the former. 

Japan could not understand America’s failure to give more weight 
to economic factors in attempting to achieve a peaceful settlement in 
East Asia. The United States preached self-righteousness when it might 
have practiced real and constructive Pacific leadership. She needlessly 
became the focal point of Japanese antagonisms, while European colonial 
nations like Great Britain and France, which were in fact far more provo- 
cative, avoided the onus of criticism. Americans have never understood 


| the extent to which their policies influence the Japanese outlook. 


The continuity of U.S. policy on all fronts was broken sharply by 
World War II. Regional economic cooperation nursed by American 


| leadership became the cornerstone of post-war U.S. policy in the Far 
| East; however, the United States was slow in implementing this policy. 
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Only in the occupation “workshop” of Japan did the United States | the 
make any notable strides in the Far Eastern area. Since early 1948, it | ran; 
has come to understand that reforms are necessary for the viability of | gua 
the Japanese economy. With the burden of solution thrust on American | the 
shoulders, the United States came face to face with the “environmental | tow 
constants” which are Japan’s national problem. 
Not only has the United States put a stop to reparations deliveries; | Quy, 
it has virtually committed itself to giving Japan free rein throughout 
her peacetime industrial economy. With equal vigor, the United States 
is pressing for Japan’s readmittance to the trading world on a most- | arm 
favored-nation basis, championing Japan’s need for a merchant marine, | ent 
and eagerly espousing the concept that Japan is the economic, pivot of | the: 
East and Southeast Asia. In short, the United States has incorporated | mitt 
into her thinking the concepts of multilateralism and international | non 
economic cooperation as the key factors in Japan’s economic stabiliza- | that 
tion. The United States has come to appreciate the dilemma which con- | wit 
fronted Japan before the war and is attempting to create an economic | Eve 
and political environment that will make unnecessary the former pat- | met 
tern of aggression. In pursuing this policy toward Japan, the United | gre 
States is running the risk of estranging Japan’s wartime foes in the | has 
Pacific, who cringe at the mere suggestion of an American-Japanese | 
partnership — economic or otherwise—in Asia. The Japanese, how- | the 
ever, seem confident that the new U.S. leadership, with the help of | in 
Cold War exigencies, will in time convert the reluctant Pacific allies, | Stat 
Australia, the Philippines, and the Dutch East Indies, to its more pro- | tior 
gressive way of thinking. 
Although the threat posed by the Soviet Union has a tremendous | the 
influence on both Japan and the United States, harmony of interests in | per 
U.S.-Japanese relations does not depend on prolonging the Cold War. | mat 
The Japanese are now reconciled to a separate peace; they look forward | fro 
to a treaty, drawn up under US. leadership, which will impose few | Jap 
restrictions on them. This course of action would express America’s 
trust and its expectations of the future harmony of Japan’s interests | doe 








with those of the rest of the Western World. Such an arrangement | tha 
would be likely to be more enduring than the ill-fated Nine Power | onl 
Treaty of 1922, which had merely disguised certain fundamental con- | — 
flicts with high-sounding moral platitudes. | 

As a result of the present world situation, either the United States | stat 
will defend Japan as promptly and as completely as one of her own | cap 
states or territories, or the Japanese will be allowed to rebuild their | to 


armed forces to the point where they can defend themselves effectively. | hou 
The Japanese people would probably be cool to the continued presence | tes 
of American military garrisons —beyond those necessary for liaison | the 
purposes —in their homeland. Yet they would hardly feel secure if onc 
the defense of the home islands were relegated to U.S. garrisons in| wil 
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ates | the Ryukyus and Philippines. Moreover, such an indirect defense ar- 
, it | rangement would require a strong centralized police force and coast 
of | guard in Japan, which would tend to endanger the achievements of 
can | the reforms of the occupation period by reversing the present trend 
ntal | toward executive decentralization. 


1€S; | Question of Rearmament 
10ut 


ates If a balance sheet of the arguments for and against Japanese re- 
ost- | afmament were drawn up, on the asset side there would be only one 
ine, | entry: opposition to Russian imperialism. On the liability side, however, 
t of | there would be three principal items: first, that the United States is com- 
ated | mitted to encouraging the Japanese to uphold the non-fortification and 
onal | non-war clauses of their 1947 Constitution. The United States assumes 
liza- | that the future course of Japanese politics will depend upon the spirit 
con- | with which the reforms of the occupation are upheld after its departure. 
ymic | Even in a mature democracy, the presence of a large military establish- 
pat- | ment is a veiled threat to parliamentary institutions. The threat is even 
‘ited | greater in Japan, a fledgling democracy, where the military traditionally 
the | has been the vehicle for totalitarianism in government. 

nese Secondly, while American pressure is likely to win the support of 
1ow- | the Pacific allies for a separate peace based on liberal treatment of Japan 
> of | in the commercial and political fields, the association of the United 
lies, | States with the recrudescence of Japanese militarism, however well-inten- 
pro- | tioned, might cause irreparable dissension in the West. 

Thirdly, there is the question of Japan’s economy: could it bear 
dous | the expense of effective military forces without forcing a reduction of 
's in | per capita income to dangerously low levels? Although most of the 
War. | materials for rearmament would have to come from abroad, presumably 
ward | from the United States, outside powers also would have to help feed 
few | Japan. 

“ica’s A Japanese force, to be effective, must be large and modern. (This 
rests | does not mean “token, indigenous Japanese forces;” they would be worse 
ment | than none at all.) Although any future Japanese force need be prepared 
ower | only for defense operations, the job of equipping it would be formidable 
con- | —comparable with the activities of the period 1937 to 1943 in Japan. 
Only a small segment of the Japanese population is able to under- 
tates | stand the sophisticated arguments given above. Yet, even among those 
own | capable of comprehending such arguments, there is apparent reluctance 
their | to transfer the burden of national defense to the United States. In an 
ively. | hour of impending crisis, the forces of patriotism and national self- 
sence | respect, nurtured by a traditional fear of Russia, are winning out over 
aison | the more rational minds in the country. In general, it is reasoned that, 
re if | once having committed itself to Japanese rearmament, U.S. leadership 
is in will induce other Asiatic nations to accept this as an accomplished fact. 
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The threat from Russia should prevail over the remote possibility of a 
new threat from Japan. Moreover, the United States would control 
Japan’s economic mobilization and rearmament. 

Strong opposition would arise in Japan to the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces during the period of formation of indigenous forces. But as a 
long-run proposition, the Japanese would consider it folly to entrust 
national survival even to as friendly a nation as the United States. After 
all, “security guarantees” are only words, and no one document could 





ever shield Japan completely from the real possibility that she would be | 


written off as “‘expendable’’ for the sake of Europe’s defense in the 
event of a simultaneous Communist assault in both areas. The record 
of the United States speaks for itself: Marshall Plan aid for Europe 
as against almost nothing for Asia; a North Atlantic Pact for Europe, 


but no similar arrangement in the Far East. Japan is acutely aware of | 


the U.S. preference for Europe, the “cradle of Western culture.” She 
would prefer to fend for herself at home, and perhaps even assume a 
share of the Pacific obligations of the United States. 

Admittedly, the problem of achieving Japan’s security is complex. 
Yet no peace treaty is conceivable until, and unless, the United States 
is willing to commit itself on this question. The time for decision on 
Japanese rearmament is now at hand; Japanese public opinion is restless 
for the agreement which will free the nation from the shackles of a 


technical state of war. Although the occupation has solved the major | 
pre-war conflicts in U.S.-Japanese relations, there is danger that if the | 
peace treaty is delayed much longer, the unpopularity of an occupation | 


may begin to jeopardize the gains the occupation has made. Japanese 
attitudes make it amply clear that the speedy conclusion of a peace treaty 
promises more than mere insurance against the reappearance of Japan 
as a danger to U.S. foreign policy. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY: 
A WAY OUT OF THE IMPASSE? 


Addressing the first session of the UN Atomic Energy Commission 
on June 14, 1946, Secretary-General Trygve Lie observed that the prob- 
lems of the Commission ‘are in many ways the key to many other 
problems. Agreement on the major questions of international control of 
atomic energy should make it possible to approach many other problems 
with greater ease and confidence.”” Consequently, when, in its third report 
to the Security Council — approximately two years later —the Com- 
mission declared that it had reached an impasse, the impact of this 
declaration on a world seeking a peaceful solution to its problems was 
disheartening. Instead of being presented with a plan which might aid 
it in solving its other problems, the world was given another problem it 
had to solve. What is the nature of this impasse? Is there a way out? 

When all the questions discussed by the AEC are listed according 
to areas of agreement and disagreement, it is found that those on which 
there is agreement far exceed those on which there is serious disagreement. 
Agreement exists on questions concerning: 

1. the power of the control agency to inspect; this includes 

its receipt of reports from nations regarding specialized 
equipment and supplies directly related to the production 
and use of atomic energy, and the authority to check on 
these reports. 

2. the promotion of the use of atomic energy for beneficial 
purposes; this includes the exchange of information in this 
field. 

3. the destruction of existing stocks of atomic bombs and the 
outlawing of their manufacture. 

4. the fixing of adequate and swift penalties for the illegal 
possession of bombs, the separation of atomic materials 
suitable for use in bombs, the seizure of atomic facilities, 
and the willful interference with the activities of the con- 
trol agency. 

5. the necessity for the control agency to have full information 
on the latest developments in the field of atomic energy. 

6. the principle of unanimity, which would not apply to the 
work of the control agency. 

7. the establishment of quotas. 

8. the serious violations, which would be reported to the 
Security Council. 

Agreement does not exist on questions concerning: 
1. the managerial control or ownership of all potentially dan- 
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gerous activities; this includes licensing, leasing, and the 
exclusive right of research in atomic explosives. 

2. the use of stages; i.e., that point in the development of 
international control at which atomic bombs would be 
destroyed. 

3. the use of the veto in the Security Council in punishing 
violators. 

The majority plan of control, which contains the area of agreement, 
includes as an integral part, the areas of disagreement. The countries 
which support this plan contend that there can be no effective control 
of atomic energy without the areas of disagreement; 7.e., the “hub” of 
their plan. Therefore they insist that before elaborating upon and 
cementing the areas of agreement, they must secure the minority’s 
acceptance of the “hub.” The minority, however, in addition to objecting 
to the “hub” as being politically untenable, feels that it is not essential 
to a technologically feasible system of control. This is the reason why 
the majority has declared there is an impasse. The minority insists that 
there are other ways in which effective control can be achieved and asks 
that negotiations continue so that some plan which is both politically and 
technologically compatible can be worked out. To this end, during the 
course of the Commission’s discussions, when there was a point, no matter 
how small, on which there was agreement, the minority asked that 
resolutions be passed expressing this agreement. It thus succeeded in a 
few instances in securing a majority, and at times, a unanimous vote on 
such resolutions. Oftentimes, however, the majority felt that no purpose 
could be served by voting on these separate areas of agreement when 
there was no agreement on the “hub” of their plan. They maintained it 
was sufficient to have the records of the meetings reflect the areas of 
agreement. 

Before Committee 2 of the AEC considered the plans referred to it 
by the parent organization, it asked the members of the Scientific and 
Technical Committee of the Commission to “prepare a report on the 
question of whether effective control of atomic energy is possible, together 
with an indication of the methods by which they consider effective con- 
trol could be achieved.” The Committee members, technical advisors 
from each country represented on the AEC, reached unanimous agreement 
on the content of the report they submitted to Committee 2 on October 2, 
1946. In this report they reviewed the various operations involved in the 
production of atomic energy and indicated those phases in its manufac- 
ture to which safeguards should be applied for effective controi. They 
concluded that they could not find ‘any basis in the available scientific 
facts for supposing that effective control is not technologically feasible. 
Whether or not it is politically feasible, is not discussed or implied in 
this report, nor is there any recommendation of the particular system or 
systems by which effective control can be achieved.” Committee 2 used 
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this report as a yardstick in its consideration of the plans before it, and 
advised the AEC of its findings. It was the Commission's task to con- 
sider both the political and technological aspects of control and make its 
recommendations to the Security Council. 

The majority, in its third report, informed the Security Council that 
“the full cooperation of the USSR is indispensable for the establishment 
of a system of control which would prevent an atomic armaments race.” 
The records of the AEC make it clear that the minority cannot accept 
the concept of ownership. Is ownership essential to the effective control 
of atomic energy? The majority view of this concept was expressed by 
F. de Rose of France at the thirteenth meeting of the AEC on September 
10, 1947: “. . . ownership by the international agency of material and 
plants is not in itself a measure of security . . . We think that security 
will be ensured in the case of nuclear fuel . . . by its strategic distribution ; 
and the watching of dangerous facilities, by the management of the 
undertakings. We do not, however, believe that a country bent on 
seizing plants or stock would find any serious obstacle in the agency’s 
right of ownership . . . The introduction at this stage of our work of the 
concept of ownership . . . should, in our view, be regarded as the 
product, the resultant of the safeguarding measures recognized as neces- 
sary to ensure security . . . Moreover, when we come to the legal and 
administrative aspects of our work, shall we not find that ownership 
constitutes a convenient and even essential legal and administrative link 
if the control agency is to perform the duties assigned to it?” There are 
indications in a report contained in ‘The New York Times on October 31, 
1950, that some delegates to the AEC would be willing to substitute a 
foolproof system of inspection for the concept of ownership. 

Inspection is included in the areas of agreement. Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
confirmed to the Political and Security Committee of the General As- 
sembly on October 23, 1950, his government's adherence to this principle. 
He considers that the proposals submitted to the AEC by the Soviet 
Delegation on June 11, 1947, include any and all means of inspection. 
Doubt was expressed by Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Minister of External 
Affairs, according to The New York Times report of October 31, as to 
whether the Soviet Union would agree to 

1. “inspection at any time, and without the consent of the 
Government concerned, including continuous inspection of 
any atomic energy installation or atomic plants of any kind 
whatever ; 

2. “search, by any means, including observation by air, for un- 
declared atomic energy facilities wherever the international 
control authority has any reason to believe they exist.” 

The first point is covered in the Soviet proposals and is clarified by 
Andrei A. Gromyko’s answers to questions put to him by Sir Alexander 
Cadogan. No mention, however, is made of the means by which inspec- 
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tion will be carried out. The chief Soviet objection to aerial inspection 
was centered on the concept of ownership. If this could be replaced by 
a system of foolproof inspection, there is reason to believe that a plan of 
control could be worked out that would be both technologically feasible 
and politically acceptable to all. 

The remaining questions in the “hub” deal with stages and the use 
of the veto in the Security Council in punishing violators. The United 
States considers its stock of atomic bombs as security, and will destroy it 
only when international control has developed to a point where it will 
replace that security. The Soviet position has been that the stocks be 
destroyed within three months after the control agreement comes into 
force. It is conceivable that some compromise can be reached on this point 
if there is agreement on a system of foolproof inspection. 

The question dealing with the use of the veto in the Security 
Council in punishing violators falls within the scope of great power 
cooperation. There is no doubt that this cooperation is necessary if there 
is to be international peace and security. Establishment of effective 
control of atomic energy may at the same time eliminate a great source 
of the fear and misunderstanding that now hinders cooperation among 
the great powers, and, as Trygve Lie observed at the opening session of 
the AEC, it might then be possible for the powers to approach other 
problems with greater ease and confidence. 

HELEN CORENETZ 


WESTERN EUROPE LOOKS AT U. S. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Throughout Western Europe today there is a strong body of ‘non- 
Communist opinion that is hostile to American foreign policy. This is as 
evident in Scandinavia as it is in France, and as real in Austria as it is in 
England. It is as rampant among the upper classes as it is among the 
lower ones and as strong among intellectuals as it is among ordinary men 
in the street. Why is this so? What are they criticizing? Does it have 
any importance to us? These are some of the questions which this article 
will attempt to answer. 

First, however, we should take a look back at the shattered Europe 
that emerged out of World War II. Here, for the second time within a 
generation, an internecine struggle had sapped Europe’s manpower, 
ruined its cities, destroyed its economy, and, more important than the 
rest, left slow-healing psychological scars that caused cynicism, scepticism, 
and pessimism, 
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The future seemed too much a part of the present or recent past for 
Europeans to believe in it again. Therefore, why not seek to make money 
quickly, live for the present, and get what you could out of life while 
you were still alive? Democracy and freedom were luxuries for those 
who had enough to eat and a place to live. But without food, housing, 
or work, what difference did the fine phrases of politicians make? What 
was wanted was a government, any government that would give the 
people the basic needs. Even an absolutism which would furnish this 
after such a long period of chaos would be a step forward. 

This attitude, of course, varied in degree in different parts of Europe. 
The Swiss and Swedes had a somewhat different psychology since they 
had remained neutral. The Belgians and Dutch, who had opposed the 
invader almost to a man, retained more of their moral strength than some 
of the others. England, which had never been occupied and which, in a 
sense, had won the war, also faced somewhat differing problems. But 
the pessimistic attitude was particularly prevalent in France and Italy and 
true to a lesser extent in the other Scandinavian countries, Austria, and 
Germany. 

At the end of the war then, the positive groups who had survived 
and who still believed in the future were those of the resistance. But 
these were limited in strength. It was certain that, even with the best will 
in the world and the best leaders, none of these beaten countries could 
help themselves. Thus, the positive and far-seeing action of Secretary of 
State Marshall in offering vital help at a critical moment no doubt saved 
what could very well have become a hopeless situation. The Marshall 
Plan averted the great danger of radical solutions. 

But in the five years since the war, hostility to American foreign 
policy has been growing. This is true in spite of American aid, the 
heavily subsidized information programs of the ERP and the U. S. Infor- 
mation Service, and the dislike felt by the majority of Western Europeans 
for Russia and communism. What then are their main objections to 
our policy? 

The first, and one of the most common objections heard in all of 
Europe, was summed up by Le Monde, a French conservative paper 
of considerable integrity. It said: “The allies, the United States and 
probably Great Britain, feel that a war against the Soviet Union is 
inevitable. They feel that since this is the case they might as well 
prepare for it and make sure they are on the victorious side. We do not 
believe we could win such a war. The war itself would mean defeat and 
catastrophe to us no matter who won it.” 

This attitude may be labeled roughly as a sort of European isola- 
tionism, similar to our own in the ‘twenties. The main idea is that 
Europeans should not take sides in a war which does not concern them. 
If Russia and the United States want to fight, they should be permitted 
to do so, but not on European soil. This is a reasonable attitude when 
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it may be said that another war would probably mean the end of European 
civilization as we know it, since the vitality to rebuild a third time within 
a generation would be lacking. On the other hand, such an attitude is 
about as far-seeing and responsible as that of an ostrich. A realistic 
approach by the European nations as to the side of their own best interest 
would certainly do more to prevent the war they fear than the weakness 
and inaction which plays into totalitarian hands. 

A second criticism, heard less openly but equally meaningful and 
more our fault, is about the Yankee’s ‘‘superiority complex,” which 
commonly assumes the Americans are more advanced, intelligent, and 
practical than other people. Europeans see us as upstarts who have 
everything to learn but who are trying to do all the teaching. If we 
would just listen to what they have learned through centuries of often 
painful experience, they think we might be able to avoid some of the 
pitfalls into which they had fallen. A little more humility and tact in our 
relationships with “elders” would make some of the bitter medicine we must 
administer more palatable. They regard much of our trouble with the Rus- 
sians as the fault of our awkward and outmoded “‘shirtsleeve diplomacy.” 

A third criticism, which is certainly as widespread in Europe as the 
first two, is on the seeming confusion of our policy as illustrated by 
conflicting statements made by responsible officials in the same govern- 
ment. A statement by a cabinet member such as the one by Secretary of 
the Navy Matthews calling for preventive war sends shivers up and down 
the European spine. When General MacArthur and President Truman 
make contradictory statements on Formosa, Europeans can only assume 
that either the government does not know what it wants or that some 
of the statements made by supposedly responsible men are those of 
irresponsible men. It might be added that a view on the Korean War 
commonly accepted by intelligent Europeans was that the United States 
was worthy of blame in that it had practically assured the Russians it 
would not defend Korea, These people feel that if the United States 
would make it very clear to the Russians just where we drew the line, 
the Soviets or their satellites would move very slowly in using force 
beyond that line. 

A fourth criticism, perhaps less serious than the other three from 
the point of view of Europeans, but of extreme significance to Americans, 
concerns the very poor job we have done in “selling” ourselves. False 
notions of America gleaned from Hollywood films, lavish spending by 
tourists, disgruntled expatriates, and our own propaganda organs, which 
have often created the opposite effect of what was intended, have 
alienated the Europeans. Americans often appear to the masses to live 
only in penthouses, to be laden with dollars, and to have notiing but 
business and materialistic aspirations on their minds. At the same time 
the Communist press plays up the lynchings, race riots, and gangster 
scandals to emphasize this aspect of America. 
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A leading official of ECA, who has spent many years in Europe, 
outlined some of the difficulties we are up against in this selling job. 
One is that the Russians have had a thirty-year start in using propaganda 
as an arm of revolution and war, have no qualms about its use, and have 
a sound mastery of its many techniques. They concentrate upon a few 
slogans, dress them up in different packages, and sell them through the 
local Communist cell leader so that they look pretty much like a home- 
made product. We had practically no experience with propaganda 
techniques until the recent war. Our policies are less clearly defined and 
the propaganda we use is often too diverse to attack single objectives 
effectively. What we do use are advertising techniques beamed at an 
American-type mind. These are not always good in terms of European 


psychology. Furthermore, our efforts in many cases are too obviously - 


aimed at people with a low level of intelligence and are too obviously 
propaganda. This is largely because we do not have enough trained men 
who know techniques and know how to adapt them for the European 
mind. 

The fifth criticism is somewhat of a corollary to the fourth. It 
springs from the general cynicism of Europeans toward America’s motives 
in giving economic and military aid. Although we have often told them 
how much we were giving, we have never explained clearly enough what 
we wanted in return. The European does not accept pure generosity as 
a motive. It is easier to believe the Communist insinuations that the aid 
was given for imperialistic reasons, that it was to make Europe a base 
to attack the Soviet Union, that it was to dump American products on 
European markets to keep the American economy going. An information 
program showing how much our welfare is tied up with theirs and how 
a strong political, economic, and military Europe would benefit us as well 
as them, would do more good than trying to make them grateful by 
lauding our beneficence. 

The sixth criticism, a military one, is repeated frequently in the 
European press. It says in effect: “You think only of liberating us; we 
want to be protected.” The belief is that an American force strong enough 
to hold at the Elbe is necessary. Only sufficient strength to neutralize 
Russian force and pressure would give a certain feeling of security, since 
the continuous Russian menace works against capital investment in pos- 
sible invasion areas and causes even the most convinced enemies of 
communism to fear reprisals if they are unsympathetic to the Soviets. In 
practice, this often means that large interests in France and Italy secretly 
contribute to the Communist Party funds as a kind of insurance. 

A seventh criticism, particularly evident in left-wing and socialist 
newspapers, is the working man’s question ‘“‘what am I getting out of the 
Marshall Plan, military aid, and so forth?’ Production and wages may 
have gone up but prices have sky-rocketed. Remembering pre-war days, 
the worker finds it harder to make ends meet now and wants to know 
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why. Without better distribution of wealth and social gains, higher 
production, as far as the working man is concerned, is no great benefit 
to him. 

On the other hand, a different criticism is leveled at the United 
States by the more conservative big business interests. To them we are 
supporting government intervention in their affairs. Many of these people 
would feel more at home under a government which would allow them 
a greater freedom of operation and a sense of security and which would 
defend their interests. The United States emphasizes raising the worker's 
living standards and making business more dynamic and productive. To 
them we are upsetting the status quo in insisting on progressive capital- 
ism, and, since many desire increased profits less than assurance of 
keeping what they already have without risk, they oppose us. 

This list is by no means exhaustive. Rather it tends to be suggestive 
of our problem. Many more aspects could be treated here, especially in 
the light of our introduction: the “rich uncle complex” of people who 
must accept help from a richer and luckier friend; the rather human 
desire to blame everything that goes badly on external forces and to claim 
for oneself all that goes well; and the Marxist ideas of class struggle 
which mean so much more in Europe where the class idea is more 
deeply rooted. 

Many of these criticisms may be characterized as “‘sour grapes,” but 
to ignore all of them as being unimportant is no less “ostrichism” than 
is European isolationalism itself. Western Europeans and Americans 
have many common origins, traditions, and desires. History has taught 
the Europeans many lessons we can well afford to learn. As much as 
they need us, we need them, but as cooperative allies, not satellites. There- 
fore we may well consider what they have to say and in some cases act 
upon it. Most people in the United States would agree that our foreign 
policy has not been beyond criticism and that we can learn from our 
friends as well as our enemies. 

SHERWIN A. CROWNE 


THE ISRAELI GOVERNMENTAL CRISIS 


The young state of Israel has had its first parliamentary crisis. On 
October 15, 1950, Premier David Ben-Gurion resigned, and according 
to the Israeli draft constitution (Article 63) this move entailed the resig- 
nation of the government’s Executive Council (the cabinet) as a whole. 

The crisis was the result of party politics and political and economic 
instability. It ended an initial phase in the history of governmental 
development in Israel. 
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A form of internal self-government had already been in operation 
in Palestine under the British mandate. A government ordinance, pub- 
lished in 1928, recognized the establishment of a Jewish Elective As- 
sembly. The members of this assembly were first chosen by popular elec- 
tions in 1931. This body elected the Jewish National Council, which 
exercised administrative functions in communal affairs in the fields of 
social welfare, education, culture, religious affairs, health, organization, 
military enlistment, and war effort. This was the skeleton which formed 
the framework for the government of Israel. 

The same group, together with the Palestinian membership of the 
Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the representatives of 
political parties not previously represented in either of these bodies, 
formed the provisional government of Israel on May 14, 1948. It was 
a coalition government, excluding only the parties of the extreme right 
and left, and was composed of a 13-member cabinet aided by a 38-mem- 
ber provisional council of a legislative character. As a result of its work, 
a draft constitution was drawn along democratic lines, and popular direct 
elections were held on January 25, 1949, for the first elected assembly, 
the Constituent Assembly. 

In the elections for the Constituent Assembly, 440,080 ballots were 
cast, constituting about 85 per cent of the eligible voters. The electorate 
was presented with 21 lists, comprising a total ballot of 1,288 candidates, 
from which 120 members of the Assembly were elected. These members 
convened in Jerusalem for their first meeting, and on February 17, 1949, 
elected Dr. Chaim Weizmann the first president of Israel. He imme- 
diately called on David Ben-Gurion to form a cabinet to replace the 
Provisional State Council. The cabinet was formed on March 3, 1949, 
consisting of six representatives of Mapai (the Israeli Labor Party), 
three representatives of the Religious Bloc, and one representative each 
of the Progressive Party and the Union of Sephardic Jews and Oriental 
Communities. It was this cabinet which recently succumbed. 

A disagreement among the members of the coalition about a cabinet 
reshuffle caused the crisis. In the preceding two years the government 
had initiated an austerity program to curb economic privation. Recently, 
rationing had been extended to leather and textile goods. Public resent- 
ment flared. Conservative parties in the Knesset (the Assembly) and the 
Religious Bloc in the cabinet demanded change in the system of ration- 
ing and the personnel administering it. Finally, Mr. Ben-Gurion decided 
to make some concessions to the conservative view. Among other things 
he proposed to replace the cabinet member in charge of rationing, who 
was from his own party, with someone from another party. He also 
proposed to add to the cabinet a nonpartisan businessman to take the 
portfolio of Trade and Industry. The Religious Bloc was dissatisfied. 
It demanded the latter post go to one of its own men. And, unexpectedly, 
it raised the religious question by demanding the introduction of laws 
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prescribing observance of the Sabbath and rabbinical control over mar- 
riage and divorce. Because the Religious Bloc held the balance of power 
in the Assembly, Mr. Ben-Gurion had to resign. 

After Mr. Ben-Gurion had submitted his resignation to President 
Weizmann, he was requested to form a new coalition. He failed. On 
the following day the president assigned the minister of justice and 
leader of a small center party to work for a new coalition cabinet. The 
minister, Pinhas Rosen, refused to head a new government himself and 
tried instead to find some new compromise that would bring back Mr. 
Ben-Gurion. A deadlock followed. 

This deadlock is a reflection of the multiple party system in the 
Israeli Assembly. The question is often asked ‘““Why are there so many 
parties in Israel?” The answer can be given simply. Such differences 
of opinion are the very essence of democracy and indicate the extent to 
which the young state is responsive to the will of its citizens, because 
they organize these parties to express one or another of the various view- 
points which they hold. The circumstances of Jewish life, the varied 
backgrounds from which the Israelis come, both economic and social, 
account for other distinct divergencies of outlook. 

There are four major party groups in the Israeli Assembly: General 
Zionists, the Religious Bloc, Labor parties, and Revisionists, as well as 
several smaller groups. . 

General Zionists consider themselves a party of integration, seek- 
ing to harmonize the various elements of Jewish nationalism, religion, 
and social justice. Before the creation of the state, the party operated 
with two independent wings: Group A— left of the center, oriented 
toward the labor movement, drawing its support from artisans, small 
farmers, and the members of the liberal professions; Group B — right 
of center, drawing its support from industrialists, merchants, and land- 
lords. After the establishment of the state, Group A broke away from 
the party and formed the Progressive Party. In the Constituent Assembly 
the General Zionist Party secured seven seats and the Progressive Party 
five. In the crisis the latter mediated to end the rift within the cabinet, 
while the former, as a member of the opposition, led the fight against 
rationing, state monopolies, and the spoils system in the government 
ranks. 

The United Religious Bloc is a grouping of four political parties 
which emphasize Jewish religious tradition — the Mizrachi, Hapoel 
Hamizrachi, Agudath Israel, and Poale Agudath Israel. The Bloc’s 
foreign policy does not differ materially from that of the leading party 
of Israel, Mapai (Israeli Labor Party). On social and economic issues 
its policy champions middle-class tendencies. In the Assembly it won 
16 seats. 

The labor parties include Mapai (Israeli Labor Party), Mapam 
(United Workers Party), and the Communists. 
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Mapai has 46 seats in the Assembly. It has a controlling position 
in the Histadruth, the General Federation of Labor, which embraces over 
75 per cent of all wage earners in Israel and controls numerous co- 
operatives and holding companies, operating transportation, industry, 
and banking. In practical politics it stands for a welfare state. In tradi- 
tion and present outlook it adheres to the principles of Western democ- 
racy. At present it is the leader of the cabinet coalition. 

Mapam is the second strongest party in Israel. It commands 19 
seats in the Assembly. As a member of the opposition, this cartel of 
leftist pioneering elements espouses a closer collaboration with the Soviet 
Union and is for a socialistic Israel. 

In the elections to the Assembly the Communist Party polled 3.5 
per cent of the entire vote and won four seats. It is a combined party 
of Arabs and Jews which is a member of Histadruth and subscribes to 
the policy of Moscow. 

The Revisionists and their offshoots are organized primarily in two 
parties, Heruth (the Freedom Party) and the Fighters Party. 

Heruth was fourth in the returns to the Constituent Assembly in 
which it received 14 seats. Its program calls for a Hebrew homeland 
which stretches east and west of the Jordan, equal rights for every citizen, 
respect for the holy values of Judaism, and a foreign policy of reciprocity. 
This outgrowth of the former underground Irgun Zvai Leumi is a strong 
member of the opposition. 

The Fighters and Soldiers Party is a similar type outgrowth of the 
former Stern Group. It has one seat in the Assembly and appeals to na- 
tionalistic sentiments. 

Other parties in the Assembly are groups organized on the basis of 
common origin or particular interests. Such groups are the Sephardim, 
with members drawn from Mediterranean countries, the Yeminites, who 
come from the Arabian peninsula, the Women’s International Zionist 
Organization, and the Arab parties. Each secured only a few seats in 
the Assembly. 

Within this political spectrum Mr. Rosen had negotiated in an effort 
to break the governmental deadlock. Considering the party groupings as 
presented above, it is obvious that only a coalition could command a 
ruling majority in the Assembly. The following were possible coalitions: 
1) a coalition of all labor parties which could command a majority of 
69 seats; 2) a coalition of all the parties in opposition plus the dissatis- 
fied Religious Bloc which could gather 64 votes; or 3) a coalition of 
Mapai, the Religious Bloc, the Progressive Party, and the Sephardim, like 
the one that made the last cabinet, which could muster 79 supporters. 

In view of the rift on foreign issues between the labor parties and 
the lack of a community of interests among the members of the opposition, 
only the last combination was probable. It was this coalition that was 
finally restored. On October 30, 1950, Mr. Rosen’s efforts succeeded in 
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the settlement of differences between the Religious Bloc and Mapai. 
This paved the way for a restoration of the government. The agreement 
provided for the establishment of a committee of ministers to study 
religious problems and report to the cabinet. Also it was conceded that 
the proposed reshuffle in the cabinet would take place. Thus, Premier 
Ben-Gurion would head a cabinet of 13 members — seven of the Mapai, 
three of the Religious Bloc, one Progressive, one Sephardi, and one 
nonpartisan. 

The formation of this reshuffled cabinet ended two weeks of 
unnecessary crisis. Because each party in Israel enjoys a stable support 
of a crystallized body of citizens, it is doubtful whether any new elections 
could shift the present balance of power. Incidentally, this is the differ- 
ence between the rigid fibre of Israeli politics and the unstable French 
parliamentary system. In Israel, under present conditions, actual debates 
of significance can happen only within the cabinet itself. The Assembly 
is ruled by an automatic majority, and no discussion within its halls has 
threatened the existence of the cabinet. 

In the future, economic, educational, political, and religious dif- 
ferences may again threaten the present cabinet. Economic instability in 
the country stems primarily from the unrestricted immigration and the 
inability of the country at this stage to meet the needs of the immigrants 
without foreign aid. Educational differences center around the problem 
of conflicting trends in elementary education. There are separate religious, 
socialist, and general school systems in the country. Political diversity of 
opinion revolves around the issues of the East-West conflict and of the 
immediate relations with the neighboring Arabs. And religious problems 
enter the scene by the efforts of the Religious Bloc to incorporate the 
Mosaic Law into the secular life of Israel. It is felt that whenever these 
differences result in a cabinet crisis, they will be compromised by in- 
creasing concessions to the Religious Bloc. 

As long as the present coalition succeeds in ironing out its internal 
differences, the Israeli government will remain stable. However, when 
the present constitutional tenure of the government expires in 1953, there 
is some probability that the political picture will change. The increasing 
nonpartisan immigrants, the maturing Arab minorities, and the mounting 
numbers of citizens dissatisfied with the present life of austerity may 
effect a drastic change in the balance of power. Since the national 
elections, the population has increased from 790,000 to 1,300,000 and 
the numbers of eligible voters from 506,000 to 845,000. 

The last national elections to the municipal councils, which were 
held on November 14, 1950, showed a marked swing to the right. The 
anti-socialist General Zionist Party made sweeping gains in the towns 
while the labor parties, particularly Mapai, lost ground in comparison 
with the polling for the Knesset in January, 1949. Although these elec- 
tions were fought mostly on national issues, a complete comparison 
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cannot be made between them and any national elections. Only about 
one-half of the citizens who can vote in national elections voted in the 
municipal elections. Still, some trends are rather striking. The General 
Zionists gradually are winning the support of those who are dissatisfied 
with the austerity economic programs and who uphold private enterprise. 
The extreme left and right parties are increasing their following among 
the Arab minorities and the new immigrants. And the popular backing 
of the coalition of left-of-center parties that dominate the national 
administration is decreasing. 

Certainly this coalition will be pressed with mounting demands for 
new national elections by the parties which were victorious in the 
municipal balloting. The cabinet, however, probably will last out its 
tenure until January, 1953. 

Until then Israel will enjoy both the pleasant and unpleasant fruits 
of her independence. 


DAVID COHEN 


THE FRENCH REARMAMENT GRANT 


Discussions and high level meetings are proceeding toward realiza- 
tion of the unified military defense force suggested in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. This work on the upper levels —organizing the central command 
organs and formulating the general principles of the force’s composition 
and operation — is a part of the job on which there is substantial agree- 
ment by the United States, Britain, and France. Real implementation of 
the program, however, depends on manifold decisions involving specific 
measures and often difficult choices. 

The grant to France, announced in October, 1950, is a case in point; 
it brings out a number of the latent conflicts which must be resolved 
unless they are permanently to haunt all attempts at real unification. The 
grant calls for a first installment of $2.4 billion in arms, equipment, and 
cash to help bring France’s ground forces up to ten divisions by the end 
of 1951 and for the balance of the amount, totaling $6 billion, to be 
granted during 1951 and 1952. 

The rise of the United States to a position of leadership and her 
acceptance of the responsibilities inherent in such a position — such as 
the responsibility to bear a share of the burden of European defense — 
have tended to create the dangerous attitude that her economy can 
withstand, practically without limit, any part of the defense burden which 
the Western powers feel might strain their own national budgets. As the 
dollar gap has closed and accounts have started fleeing the United States 
in anticipation of a weakening dollar, the myth of American plenty has 
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dissolved. The simple question, “Who'll put up the money?” has become 
once more a fundamental problem. 

Expenditure of the decidedly exhaustible reserves of the United 
States has to be divided between the needs of the American economy and 
military establishment and those of the other Western powers. Only 
recently has this simple consideration influenced negotiations since only 
recently, it seems, has it become evident that the American economy 
cannot sustain limitless drain and that the Western powers will have to 
find other sources than the U. S. Treasury. 

French authorities register righteous indignation when American 
officials advise them that taxes must be raised and housing projects post- 
poned. Yet, these measures have been taken in the United States. The 
unified defense of the Western powers will come about only when the 
partners want it badly enough to pay for it. It is folly for the United 
States to raise taxes and cut consumption in order to supplement European 
rearmament, while the partners feel no obligation to reciprocate. 

Likewise, the United States can ill afford the price of sustaining the 
separate national economies of Europe. Yet that is the effect of such a 
grant as the one made to France so long as national interests block 
agreement on the Schuman Plan. Unification of the European coal and 
steel industries, as envisaged in the Schuman Plan, would be a step toward 
a more highly integrated economy in Europe. It would effect increased 
production for Europe as a whole by doing away with restrictive trade 
agreements and the closed markets characteristic of the cartel system, 
which the German producers are reluctant to surrender. This cartel 
system and all the restrictive aspects of the separate national economies of 
Europe are luxuries for which the United States pays when it sends cash 
and equipment to supplement European production. 

Another question which the French grant forces to a point of 
decision is that of the methods for administering the funds. If the United 
States is to make significant contributions to the industrial and military 
plant of Europe, it follows that the American government will be vitally 
interested in how the funds are administered. Yearly Marshall Plan aid 
to France was $300 million. The figure for military purposes announced 
after the October negotiations was $2.4 billion for 1951. U. S. concern 
over its expenditure will increase in proportion, and the U. S.-French 
relations, cemented by the new large scale commitments, tend to force 
into the background all prior commitments, such as those regarding the 
Marshall Plan, the OEEC, or the Schuman Plan, except where they lend 
strength to the new level of economic and military organization fore- 
shadowed by the October grant. 

The aid to France also brings to a head the specific question of just 
how the unified defense force of Europe will be developed. The tradi- 
tional French fear of a reawakened German militarism could hamper 
effective utilization of the funds, unless it is somehow resolved. 
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The French reluctance to incorporate German units in a unified 
European force is, ironically, shared by Kurt Schumacher’s Social 
Democrats and even by a part of Konrad Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. Though both French and German stands coincide in their 
dim view of the unified force plan, as it stands, each has its own dif- 
ferent reasons: France fears Germany; and Germany, Russia. Each is 
afraid that the creation of the new unified force will indirectly, while 
serving to strengthen Europe as a whole, endanger its own particular 
position. France sees revived German armed units as a potential source 
of nationalism and strength; Germany sees a European army as prodding 
Russia to action before Germany is in a position to resist. These issues 
block implementation of any plan for unifying and strengthening 
Europe, even though the funds may be ready and waiting. — 

These decisions can wait no longer. The conference phase of 
debating and postponing issues is over. The grant of aid to France 
presses them to a close, and relations between the nations of the North 
Atlantic Community are brought into sharp focus. 


RAYMOND S. YAUKEY 


THE SAAR: LINK OR STUMBLING BLOCK? 


It is reasonably certain that the primary goal of American foreign 
policy at present is a synthesis of potential European strength to insure 
the maximum integration and defensibility of the area. This demands 
that the European states do not divert attention and energies to the 
pursuance of internecine disputes and rivalries. With regard to current 
French-German relations, this observation is especially relevant. As a 
principal factor in these relations, the issue of the Saar must be analyzed 
as an aid or hindrance to this desired unity. 

Following the conclusion of World War II the Saar, together 
with other areas of southwestern Germany, was placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the French government as a fourth occupation zone. It became 
apparent as early as 1945 that French policy envisaged the separation of 
the Saar from any future German state. The series of moves begun in 
1946 have resulted in the area being amputated from Germany and 
attached economically to France, with a political status approximating 
that of a colonial protectorate. 

With the establishment of the West German government and its 
subsequent assumption of more and more of the attributes of sovereignty, 
it was inevitable that the problem of the Saar should figure prominently 
in shaping German attitudes toward the Western powers. The statements 
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made early in 1950 by Adenauer and Schumacher, the two leading Ger- 
man political personalities, are indicative of this fact. 

The position of the French government during the post-war period 
has been consistent. It was categorically stated by the French high com- 
missioner for Germany, M. Henri Francois Poincet, in a speech at Mainz 
in 1949, He said that the Saar did not form part of the Federal Ger- 
man Republic and intimated that any German concern over the eventual 
disposal of the area would meet with adamant French opposition. 

To support its Saar policy the French Government asserts, in the 
first place, that subsequent to the 1935 plebiscite for reincorporation 
into the Reich, the Saarlanders, as a result of National Socialist excesses 
and the war with its ensuing devastation, have experienced a profound 
change in national sentiment. This is supposed to have disinterred sub- 
conscious French tendencies in the population, making the prospect of 
some sort of union with France more or less palatable. 

As proof, attention is drawn to the election of October, 1947, when 
the three parties advocating economic union with France received 91.6 
per cent of the votes cast. This is considered as being synonymous with 
approval for separation from Germany and union with France by that 
proportion of the population. 

Secondly, the French attach much importance to the facts that the 
Saar forms an economic unit with French Lorraine, that its economy is 
complementary with that of France, and that the maintenance of full 
employment of its industrial plant and labor force is dependent upon 
close ties with France. Similarly, the inhabitants are pictured as having 
a deep aversion to inclusion in a politically divided and economically 
prostrate Germany. Finally, the claim is made that the Saar, as a cul- 
turally German area attached economically to France, would serve as a 
link between the two ancient rivals and would clear the way for an 
eventual broad area of European cooperation. 

These points will be examined in turn. With regard to the first 
statement, that the elections of 1947 were tantamount to a reversal of 
the plebiscite of 1935, certain facts indicate serious doubt. Prior to the 
balloting a comparatively small group of émigrés, including the present 
Minister-President, Johannes Hoffmann, succeeded, with the assistance 
of no small amount of economic pressure by the French occupation 
authorities, in gaining control of all the non-Communist political parties. 
This pressure was exerted in an unequivocal manner; for example, the 
French high commissioner, M. Grandval, informed the leaders of the 
Socialist Party that a decision not to dismantle the Saar steel industry, 
with the subsequent removal of the means of livelihood of its members, 
was dependent upon a favorable vote on the issue of economic union 
with France. 

The Christian People’s Party, the Social Democratic Party, and the 
Saar Democratic Party thereupon decided to support the principle of 
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Rattachement. Opposition within the parties was unorganized and con- 
sequently ineffective. Therefore the alternatives presented by the elec- 
tion were between the parties representing the traditional political loyal- 
ties of the population, regardless of their present policies, and the Com- 
munists. Because of the overwhelming Catholic character of the Saar, in 
actual practice this represented no real alternative at all. 

At the time of the election the issue of separation from Germany 
was not stressed as a primary question. The local press was forbidden to 
publish the proposed constitution in which the principle of union with 
France was set forth. Only on the eve of the election were a limited 
number of copies distributed. M. Grandval’s recognition that the elec- 
tions could not be considered as expressing popular approval for the Rat- 
tachement is found in a statement made to Ernst Roth, secretary-general 
of the Socialist Party, in which he said, “I will never permit a popular 
referendum on the issue of the constitution.” 

The basic artificiality of the present situation is exemplified by the 
measures which the Hoffmann regime has considered necessary to insure 
its retention. In January, 1950, Herr Hoffmann proposed to the Landtag 
a bill to “safeguard democratic order,” which was held to be in danger 
from written, printed, or spoken criticism of the constitution, or from 
“distortions of events in the Saar” given to foreign journalists. The bill 
provided for fines up to 50,000 francs and imprisonments up to three 
months. The French high commissioner considered this to be going some- 
what too far, and Hoffmann was requested to cease and desist. 

In March, 1950, the Saar Miners’ Union, by-passing its French-ap- 
pointed leaders, rejected the Saar-French mines convention, which in- 
vested ownership of the coal mines in the French state. Since the miners 
were the one group in the Saar which had been subject to the greatest 
inducements and privileges from the French, this apparent resurgence of 
Deutschtum on their part bodes ill for the durability of the economic 
union or of the present Saar government which supports it. 

The second argument for Rattachement, on the grounds of economic 
unity with Lorraine, can quite properly be dismissed. The principle of 
territorial amalgamations on that basis would involve the world in an- 
nexations, revisions, and aggressions ad infinitum. It should be remem- 
bered that German arguments before 1919 for the retention of the ore 
regions around Thionville and the further acquisition of Briey and 
Longwy were based on the same two-edged assertion — economic inter- 
dependence of the Saar and Lorraine. One case is no more reasonable, 
nor more absurd, than the other. 

Under conditions permitting a modicum of international trade it 
is not necessary for a nation, not espousing complete eighteenth century 
mercantilism, to exercise political control over the sources of the raw ma- 
terials essential to its economic well-being. At present it appears that, 
despite temporary hesitation and difficulties, the prospects for establish- 
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ing the Schuman Plan are fairly bright. By fusing the iron, steel, and 
coal industries of Western Europe, this proposal purports to achieve 
broad European economic integration. In that case interregional trade 
between the Saar and Lorraine, the securing for French industry of the 
necessary coal and the insuring of a French market for Saar coal and 
manufactured products, would be assured, regardless of the political 
status of the Saar. The Bonn government has expressed its willingness 
to set up a bi-national administration of the mines if the area were to be 
reincorporated into Germany. Therefore, with regard to the economic 
interests of both the Saar and France, any bilateral Anschluss would be- 
come superfluous. 

It is quite probable that in 1946 or 1947, a considerable portion of 
the Saar population (it is dubious if it at any time approached a ma- 
jority) might have been amenable to any possibility of escape from the 
economic stagnation, social chaos, political impotence, and psychological 
hopelessness then prevalent in Germany. In 1950, however, the dis- 
mantling of German industry has been halted, ceilings on production 
have been removed, and a West German government is well on the 
road to complete equality with the other Western powers. Under such 
conditions any advantages derived from union with France must be 
drastically reduced. Because of the undisputed German character of the 
area, it is difficult to see on what basis, except force, the Rattachement 
can be retained in the future. 

It will appear obvious that an early and effective solution of the 
Saar problem is a sine qua non for the attainment of European cohesion 
against the incursions of Soviet imperialism. Continuation of the present 
situation will not create a link between France and Germany but only 
a source of bitterness and recrimination, which inevitably will shatter all 
attempts at genuine and permanent rapprochement. A solution can only 
be based on the freely expressed choice of the Saarlanders in an uncon- 
trolled referendum. The West German government has expressed its 
willingness to regard as conclusive the results of a plebiscite in which 
the alternatives are: continuation of the present status or reincorporation 
into Gerrnany as the twelfth state in the Federal Republic. 

The late Leon Blum, French socialist leader, shortly before his death 
expressed his hope that the French government would avoid jeopardiz- 
ing the unity of Europe over this issue. It is in the interests of France, 
Germany, and the entire non-Soviet community that this advice be ac- 
cepted and acted upon. 

ROBERT W. SCHLECK 
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THE NEW FEDERALIST, by Publius 
II (Justice O. J. Roberts, J. F. 
Schmidt, C. K. Streit). Harper and 
Brothers, 105 pp. $1.50. 


This is a popular paraphrasing of 
Mr. Streit’s Union Now (first pub- 
lished in 1939) in the same form as 
that of the original Federalist papers. 
Its recommendations echo the argu- 
ments of the first Federalists, but on 
a world-wide basis. Publius II is 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, J. F. Schmidt, 
and C. K. Streit, the latter being, by 
implication, Hamilton II. 

The subject is an attractive one, even 
if the realization of world federalism 
seems no less impossible after the 
publication of this book. However, the 
intention of the authors seems not 
to propose a definite world system, 
but rather to inspire federalist think- 
ing by others. Even when the authors 
show the disadvantages of a universal 
federal union and point out the advan- 
tages of limiting federation to the 
Atlantic democracies, they would not 
condemn those who wish a universal 
one. 

Their federation of the democracies, 
dividing its powers between the union 
and the constituent states, would have 
the individual as the basic unit. This 
would preserve freedom; and the union 
itself, with such great strength in rela- 
tion to other powers or groups of 
powers, would discourage violation of 
the peace. Other states might join the 
union as they too became democratic. 

The classical arguments against re- 
gional or universal unions are answered, 
some less satisfactorily than others. 
The problems of geographic proximity, 
dominance by the larger states, an 
equitable tax structure, a workable 
judicial system, and economic and cul- 
tural clashes all have solutions which 
can, unfortunately, be tested only in 
practice. 


Federalism as it is known in the 
United States has evolved and grown 
to suit the meeds of the times and 
peoples. The union that Publius II 
proposes is almost identical with the 
present U.S. federation. This raises 
the largest question that the reader is 
asked to consider: can U.S. institutions 
and practices be accepted or made 
workable by other countries, whether 
those countries be traditionally demo- 
cratic or not? Or is the universal 
alliance of the UN, which the authors 
deprecate as being incomplete and 
paradoxical, the best contemporary 
means of achieving harmony among 
nations? The authors cannot answer 
this, mor can anyone else, and _ this 
very criticism makes their ideas im- 
portant. The New Federalist offers 
opinions, challenges debate, and _ in- 
vites criticism, which must necessarily 
be the quickest means to any type of 
federalism that the authors will accept. 


H. G. Picknell 


PUBLIC OPINION IN SOVIET RUS- 
SIA: A Study in Mass Persuasion, 
by Alex Inkeles. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 379 pp. $5.00. 


To what extent the people of the 
Soviet Union support their regime is 
one of the still unanswered questions 
of this era. Clearly, it is impossible 
for anyone outside the top circle of 
Soviet leaders to do more than specu- 
late, and even these leaders have no 
technically accurate method of gauging 
their support. 

Nevertheless, the present power posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union, with its back- 
ground of successful programs of col- 
lectivization, industrialization, elimina- 
tion of internal organized opposition, 
and the great sacrifices during World 
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War II—all in the face of great ma- 
terial handicaps— must be recognized. 
The Communist Party leaders have done 
a remarkable job of persuading over 
200 million people to accept — whole- 
heartedly or passively —a new govern- 
mental system involving every phase of 
their life, yet based on a complicated 
socio-economic theory. 

Public Opinion in Soviet Russia is 
the first detailed study in English of 
the problems of this tremendous job of 
persuasion, and of the unique methods 
employed in solving them. 

Mr. Inkeles has carefully compiled 
data on the utilization of the usual 
means of communication to further 
Soviet goals and to secure a basis of 
mass support for Party-government pro- 
jects. He points out that this utiliza- 
tion is a logical consequence of the 
Marxist doctrine that all social institu- 
tions are weapons in the hands of the 
ruling classes for their own support. 
Thus, in a socialist society such as the 
Soviet Union, it is permissible and de- 
sirable for the leaders to control the 
media of communication. 

The author analyzes the organization 
of Party controls over the press, radio, 
and film industry, and has also included 
an interesting section on a peculiarly 
Soviet institution: personal and mass 
agitation. 

The concept of the structure and 
purpose of the press and radio is rad- 
ically different from that of the Western 
world. Mr. Inkeles indicates contrasts, 
draws parallels where possible, and in 
general succeeds in making the Soviet 
approach fairly clear. 

Without making value judgments, the 
author describes the subjection of all 
major forms of communication to the 
complete supervision of the Party. 
While stating in his conclusion that the 
entire program has probably fallen far 
short of complete success, he believes 
that the difficulty lies not in the system 
of communication, but in the task to 
which it has been assigned. 

The book is well organized, and so 


written that those with little knowledge: 


of the Soviet Party-governmental setup 
will find it interesting and informative; 
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those with a background of Soviet 
study will find it helpful in filling a 
significant gap in their understanding 
of the relationship between the people 
of the Soviet Union and their leaders. 


Joyce Marshall 


THE SOCIALIZED AGRICULTURE 
OF THE U.S.S.R.: PLANS AND 
PERFORMANCE, by Naum Jasny. 
Stanford University Press, 837 pp. 
$7.50. 


Naum Jasny furnishes us with the 
relevant statistics of Soviet agricultural 
collectivization which the Russians, for 
reasons of their own, have refused to 
furnish since 1928. The really impor- 
tant part of the book, as Mr. Jasny 
himself stresses, is not the author's 
running commentary, but the thousands 
of figures, charts, and graphs which 
comprise the bulk of the text. 

Here is the nature of the problem: 
virtually overnight some 20 million 
small family farms in the Soviet Union 
were merged into approximately 200,- 
000 large collective farms, the 
kolkhozy. The purpose of the collec- 
tivization was in part ideological and 
political, but in the main economic: to 
increase the agricultural productivity of 
the country. There is hardly any ques- 
tion that improvement was needed. The 
point is whether the method chosen 
—that of collectivization— was su- 
perior to the customary ones of aid 
from the government in the form of 
technical information and credit, and 
most important, of a rapidly expand- 
ing market for the sale of farmers’ 
produce at favorable prices. 

Soviet statistical data are usually ac- 
cepted as reliable by anti-Soviet eco- 
nomists — as far as they go. Generally 
speaking, any manipulation is much 
more subtle than outright lying. 
Among the many examples Jasny gives 
of the Soviet manipulative mechanism 
are (1) withholding of relevant data, 
(2) taking a relatively unproductive 
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year as the base year for comparison 
with later accomplishments, (3) omit- 
ting relevant qualifications, and (4) 
outright distorting. 

For example (1) since 1930 there 
has been a complete blackout of price 
indices; (2) current livestock herds 
are compared with those of 1933, after 
the peasants had killed half of their 
animals; (3) a qualifying footnote on 
farm labor productivity is omitted in 
further publications; and (4) a dis- 
tortion is made of grain produce yield. 
Until 1933 grain produce was measured 
according to the “barn yield,” i.e., the 
grain actually harvested; since 1933, 
without any statistical notation, the 
measure of the produce has _ been 
changed to “biological yield,” i.e., the 
amount of grain in the field before 
harvesting. Since much grain is invar- 
iably lost before and during the actual 
harvest, the Soviet statistics assume a 
substantial “upward bias.” 

Mr. Jasny points out that he has not 
reached the conclusion that collectivi- 
zation of agriculture may not increase 
productivity. He writes merely: ‘The 
only conclusion that can be reached on 
the basis of Soviet experience is that 
collectivization of agriculture should 
never be attempted by the methods 
resorted to in the USSR.” 


Theodore Price 


FROM MUNICH TO PEARL HAR- 
BOR, by Basil Rauch. Creative 
Age, 527 pp. $4.50. 


By a curious historical coincidence, 
the eventful years from Munich to 
Pearl Harbor are of as unusual impor- 
tance today as they were a decade ago 
to domestic as well as to international 
politics. ‘“‘Isolationism” is again an 
important topic; and the present in- 
ternational situation is overcast by two 
great dangers: another “Munich” — 
appeasement of Communism—or an- 
other Pearl Harbor —a new war. 

For these reasons, Mr. Rauch’s book, 


however lucid and convincing a de- 
fense of Roosevelt's policy, would have 
been a much more valuable work if 
it had been presented not exclusively 
from an historical point of view. 

Mr. Rauch answers the claims of 
the late Charles Beard and his two 
“distortions ;” namely, that the inter- 
nationalists, led by Roosevelt, wanted 
the United States to go to war, and 
that Roosevelt deceived the American 
people as to the aims of his foreign 
policy. Internationalism, according to 
Mr. Rauch, did not mean involvement 
in entangling alliances and prior com- 
mitments. On the contrary, Roosevelt 
aimed at devising “techniques which 
would permit the United States to take 
part in international action for collec- 
tive security without . . . making priot 
commitments.” Roosevelt also _ re- 
peatedly “urged upon the public and 
Congress techniques of collective se- 
curity which . . . were the best means 
of preventing U.S. involvement in 
war.” 

These efforts 


became particularly 


evident after Munich, the ‘turning 
point” in the policy of President 
Roosevelt. In his judgment, Munich 


meant war. For this reason, he subor- 
dinated plans for domestic reform to 
the international crisis and “followed 
the two themes of internationalism and 
avoidance of war that set the pattern 
for his pronouncements until the fall 
of 1941.” This policy was manifested 
in his message to Congress in 1939, 
in the repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
in the Wallace mission to Europe, the 
Lend-Lease Act, the Atlantic Charter, 
the “shoot-on-sight order,” and _ the 
strenuous efforts to keep Japan out of 
war with the United States. 

Mr. Rauch is undoubtedly convincing 
in his destruction of both the isola- 
tionists’ and leftists’ theses about the 
foreign policy of Roosevelt. But it is 
a pity that he confined himself to 
refuting these theses in regard to 
Roosevelt's policy. In view of the 
post-war international tensions and the 
somewhat confused vacillations be 
tween internationalism and isolationism, 
a more thorough study of these trends 
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would have been of particular impor- 
tance for America and the world as 
a whole. Current events are confirm- 
ing most clearly the absurdity of 
isolationism, in whatever form it may 
now be expressed. Had President 
Roosevelt followed isolationist ten- 
dencies, one might have seen Hitler 
dictating to Washington from London 
and Paris. It is even more certain 
that America, without internationalist 
practices in her foreign policy, would 
not have emerged as the leader of the 
free world in the struggle against 
Hitler's successor, Stalin. 


Grga Zlatoper 


THE UNITY OF EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY, by John Bowle. Oxford 
University Press, 383 pp. $4.00. 


The Unity of European History does 
a scientific and thorough job of blast- 
ing the opponents of European unity. 
By the use of logical argumentation 
backed by a solid weight of fact and 
evidence the author demolishes one 
by one the contentions of European 
nationalists. To the believers in a 
“superior race’ he shows that the 
very vitality of the area is a result of 
the mixture of races and not the su- 
premacy or purity of any one of them. 
To the sycophants of any: particular 
national culture he points out that all 
ate as indebted to the spirituality of 
the Jews as to the objectivity and 
freedom of thought of the Greeks; as 
much to the tradition of self-govern- 
ment in the barbarian tribes as to the 
respect for the law and the organizing 
powers of the Romans. For those who 
insist on the antiquity and superior 
development of their own national 
units he shows that contemporary Eur- 
opean nations are not more than five 
centuries old. 

Not only did the cosmopolitan cul- 
ture of antiquity and the Middle Ages 
last for a much longer period than 
five centuries, he says, but again from 
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the eighteenth century on, Europe be- 
came increasingly interdependent. In- 
dustrial, social, and cultural forces more 
basic than political nationalism or 
economic anarchy spread their roots 
in every country. Whether they be 
termed industrial revolution, socialism, 
or romanticism in art, all Europe was 
affected by them, and no one nation 
gained complete title to any one of 
them. Furthermore, although nation- 
alism tended to disrupt the classical 
and medieval tradition of political 
unity in Europe, the underlying tradi- 
tion of both political and intellectual 
freedom tended to gain strength, while 
world wars brought about an ever-grow- 
ing demand for some super-national 
order or government in keeping with 
it. 
The first part of the book traces the 
heritage of Europe from the dawn of 
history to the turn of the nineteenth 
century. The latter portion deals with 
what Mr. Bowle calls “the contem- 
porary conflict.” Here he shows how 
the unbridled sovereignty of the na- 
tional states, the profound maladjust- 
ments of economic life, and the Prus- 
sian obsession with power politics un- 
derlay the immediate causes of World 
War I. 

Nevertheless, as the author points 
out, the basic traditions of free civili- 
zation were preserved by the outcome 
of the war. The fact that within 20 
years this tradition was nearly extin- 
guished by the Bolshevik dictatorship, 
the birth of fascism, the continuing 
economic rivalries, and the failure of 
Versailles and the League of Nations 
to preserve the peace, does not make 
it any less a force today. The UN, 
the Strasbourg Assembly, and the 
OEEC are all aspects of the attempt 
to base unity on principles arising from 
this heritage. 

This book might have been either 
very superficial or quite unreadable. 
The author avoids both of these ex- 
tremes. His style is lucid, flowing, and 
easily read; yet at no time does he 
sacrifice the integrity of a scholar 
whose purpose is to “see it clearly and 
see it whole.” Mr. Bowle’s book is a 
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torpedo fired into the fortress of na- 
tionalism in modern Europe and should 
be read by all those who are interested 
in this problem. 

Sherwin A. Crowne 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF 
THOUGHT, by Karl Pribram. 
Public Affairs Press, 126 pp. $3.25. 


Mr. Pribram states that there is a 
great need to understand what is im- 
plied in the frequently expressed view 
that other nations “think differently,” 
and that “without adequate understand- 
ing of differences in methods of rea- 
soning, or patterns of thought, we can- 
not comprehend the conflicts of na- 
tional policies, past and present, or 
pave the way to international coopera- 
tion.” He maintains that the four main 
patterns of thought: universalistic rea- 
soning, intuitional reasoning, the 
nominalist pattern, and dialectic rea- 
soning, have led to many of the present 
day conflicts, and that prevailing be- 
liefs in “historic inevitability” have 
seriously undermined the individual’s 
sense of responsibility for social action. 

The book states that the most im- 
portant issue confronting the world to- 
day is that of nominalism versus 
realism. Nominalism is the doctrine 
that there are no universal essences in 
reality and that the mind can frame 
no single concept or image correspond- 
ing to any general term. Realism on 
the other hand, is the doctrine that 
universals do exist outside the mind 
and that objects of sense perception 
are real in their own right. Mr. 
Pribram states that since nominalistic 
reasoning makes no claim to absolute 
truth, it alone can justify tolerance. 
But certainly the dialectical materialists 
would make no claim to absolute truth 
either. 

In applying this theory to practical 
cases, many inconsistencies arise. Amer- 
ica and England must have a similar 
“pattern of thought,” but this does not 


fit the traditional protectionism of the 
United States and the free trade policies 
of England. Nor does it resolve the 
contradiction presented by the growth 
and strength of socialistic thought in 
England and the great power of the 
major American political parties, advo- 
cates of capitalism. 

Mr. Pribram’s argument really 
seems to be that international peace 
is possible only when some “universal 
pattern of thought” is adopted by all, 
which will lead to identical political 
and economic institutions everywhere. 
This argument would exclude any pos- 
sibility of compromise and cooperation 
between the United States (nominalist) 
and the USSR (dialectical materialist), 
and would also deny the fundamental 
principles upon which the UN was 
founded. The author seems to regard 
all four patterns as equally valid on 
their own terms, so that no grounds 
can be offered for choosing among 
them without circularity. In so far 
as they are defended as ways to ex- 
tend our knowledge of fact about the 
world of nature, society, and man, there 
is no evidence produced here that they 
can successfully compete with the 
method of scientific inquiry. 


Alvin I. Sigal 


THE WORLD IN CRISIS, by J. 
Salwyn Schapiro. McGraw-Hill. 
409 pp. $4.00. 


A quick glance at the table of con- 
tents of The World in Crisis will suf- 
fice to show that Professor Schapiro 
has prepared a sweeping discussion of 
political and social trends during the 
past fifty years. The author, Profes- 
sor of History, Emeritus, at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, dis- 
plays a crisp, straightforward style 
which serves to attract and hold at- 
tention despite the necessity of follow- 
ing him across the mere surface of so 
many historical events and _ social 
changes. 
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The stated purpose of this book is 
“to enable those who are interested 
in the problems of our day to obtain 
an historic perspective and an under- 
standing of events that are now shap- 
ing the future of mankind.” Obviously, 
this is a large order, which no single 
volume could hope to fill. It is un- 
fortunate that a book so inclusive as 
to subject matter must, by necessity, 
resort at times to vague generalities 
and sketchy treatment of important 
events. Sufficient space to compile 
evidence showing the basis for every 
opinion and conclusion is simply not 
available. 

Scores of fundamental questions con- 
cerning political and historical analysis 
are discussed — usually, but not always 
—without certain predilections on the 
author's part. Professor Schapiro 
states in no uncertain terms his 
opinion that the balance of power sys- 
tem, existing for a century after the 
Congress of Vienna, had only illusory 
success as a technique for maintaining 
peace. He is just as adamant in his 
thesis of German guilt for World War 
I. The latter statement—if not the 
former as well — leaves the author in 
the precarious position of being far 
out on the “proverbial limb” with few 
historians for company. 

The author seems to be at his best 
in those pages dedicated to distinguish- 
ing between communism and fascism 
as different forms of totalitarianism, 
and in those pages devoted to survey- 
ing the trend of national economies 
from liberal capitalism to economic 
planning. In the latter he puts his 
finger squarely upon a debatable ques- 
tion of extreme significance in this 
day and age of the Cold War: “Were 
capitalist principles universal, or were 
they applicable only to those countries 
and at those times where and when 
conditions were favorable?” 

To any relatively well-informed stu- 
dent of the international scene the 
concise but excellent bibliography will 
prove more valuable than Professor 
Schapiro’s subject matter. Neverthe- 
less, to those whose knowledge of 
world affairs is limited a careful read- 
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ing of The World in Crisis may erase 
some misconceptions and stimulate in- 
terest in twentieth century problems. 


William D. Wolle 


CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POL- 
ICY, by Robert A. Dahl. Harcourt- 
Brace Co., 305 pp. $4.00. 


Today the luxury of leisurely con- 
sideration is denied us. We are liv- 
ing in an “intercontinental strategic 
bombing” age where the almost cer- 
tain destruction of a nation can be 
accomplished before a roll call can 
be taken. The problem of the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions in this 
rapidly changing world presents a 
challenge to all of us. 

Our democratic institutions were 
devised in a period of comparative 
calm when experimentation could be 
tried. The Constitution was adopted 
and the separation of powers seem- 
ingly preserved its own sphere of 
activity to each of the branches of gov- 
ernment. Although the president could 
direct foreign policy, there were suf- 
ficient safeguards imposed by the Con- 
stitution and applied by Congress to 
prevent despotic and tyrannical one- 
man rule. How can Congress preserve 
its prerogratives in the formulation of 
foreign policy when speedy decisions 
are needed in both peace and war? 
This is the subject of Robert A. 
Dahl’s Congress and Foreign Policy. 

Mr. Dahl states that the solution 
lies less with the executive than with 
Congress and the people. The problem 
of the people lies in the demand for 
greater and more intelligent participa- 
tion and a more responsible selection 
of candidates for Congress. 

Today, more than ever, the presi- 
dent stands as a symbol of unity of 
action, and as such represents the vast 
majority of Americans in foreign 
policy. But if the president is allowed 
to formulate foreign policy alone it 
would be possible to turn our present 
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institutions into a politburo. Congress 
must review presidential action but 
must not attempt to usurp leadership. 
It should permit the president the 
widest possible discretion in the 
promulgation of foreign policy, using 
only the ordinary methods of legisla- 
tive restraint to hold him in check. 
Mr. Dahl's most promising alternative, 
the one which probably can best 
preserve our democratic institutions, is 
that the Congress and the president 
should work in close cooperation based 
upon mutual understanding. 

Mr. Dahl presents all the facets of 
a particularly thorny problem. This is 
a well written work and one which is 
most welcome at this time as it brings 
into sharp focus a problem which must 
be resolved in the near future. 


Salvatore J. Marino 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, by 
L. McCamy. Alfred A. Knopf, 
364 pp. $5.00. 


The emphasis in most studies of 
foreign affairs is on the present, past, 
or future policies of nations. In the 
complicated task of determining what 
the foreign policy of a given nation 
is, was, or should be, the actual 
mechanics of day-to-day policy forma- 
tion are easily forgotten. Yet the or- 
ganization, the structure, the personnel, 
and the contacts of those whose task 
it is to formulate policy are not only 
important but often determinant in 
that formulation. It is to these basic, 
underlying factors that this book is 
addressed. 

James L. McCamy, now chairman 
of the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Wisconsin, is well 
qualified to evaluate the workings of 
the many governmental agencies in- 
volved in making American foreign 
policy. During the war, he served in 
several governmental agencies, traveled 
extensively abroad, and was closely 
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associated with other federal officials. 
Foreign affairs have come to be the 
overwhelming expenditure in the federal 
budget, but as the author points out, 
“it is one thing to say that foreign 
affairs are the most important single 
function of our federal government and 
another to say that we have recognized 
this fact in our governmental organi- 
zation. We have not. In many ways 
we still use the horse and buggy to 
carry on our work in this field.” 
Whatever one may think of the 
foreign policy of this or any other 
administration, one must certainly agree 
after reading this enlightening discus- 
sion that the errors of the past have 
been far fewer than could be expected 
from the muddle of duplication and 
organizational tangles that hinder the 
making and execution of policy. Re- 
organization can not be accomplished 
overnight. But it can and must come 
if this country is to retain its role as 
a world leader in times as compli- 
cated as these. Mr. McCamy is clear- 
sighted in his analysis of the problem; 
he is, however, too apologetic for the 
lack of effective reorganization. If the 
faults are deep and many, and this book 
tends to prove that they are, then 
hurt feelings, broken careers, and even 
temporary upsets in daily affairs are 
small prices to pay for a modern and 
efficient administration of our foreign 
affairs. 
Robert D. Cross 


VERDICT OF THREE DECADES, by 
Julien Steinberg (ed.). Duell, 
Sloane and Pearce, 650 pp. $5.00. 


Verdict of Three Decades is a com- 
pilation of every known grievance 
against the Soviet Union by practi- 
cally every well-known disillusioned 
Communist, fellow traveler, or distant 
sympathizer. As such, it has all the 
makings of a potpourri. It is only 
Julien Steinberg’s expert editing that 
stops it short of this fate. 
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Divided neatly into sections cover- 
ing each of three decades, the articles 
trace the disgrace of the Soviet Union 
from the bloody revolutionary after- 
math (1917-1927) through the dismal 
period of dictatorship to totalitarian 
society (1928-1939) to the “grotesque” 
end product (1940-1950). From Rosa 
Luxemburg’s warning cry of the con- 
sequences involved in the destruction 
of the Constituent Assembly, “the first 
and last democratic parliament” in the 
Soviet Union, to Sidney Hook sadly 
shaking his head at the result, no point 
on the Soviet target has been missed. 
The Moscow trials and confessions, the 
Kronstadt massacre, the slave labor 
camps, the “organized famine” of 1932, 
the destruction of art, religion, and 
science, international diplomatic duplic- 
ity and homefront hypocrisy — the list 
runs the gamut of Soviet treachery. 

Those pages devoted to the disillu- 
sioned intellectuals are less impassioned 
and therefore more readable. Bertrand 
Russell soberly asks himself three ques- 
tions concerning Bolshevik means and 
ends; in answering them he finds he 
has rejected Communism. Ignazio Si- 
lone, a little more sure of himself 
now, states that it is “juridical cre- 
tinism’” to consider the laws of the 
Soviet Union as a true representation 
of existing social relations among the 
people. In the midst of this intellectual 
tumult Arthur Koestler holds out hope 
for the liberal. In his “Eight Fallacies 
of the Left Babbitt’ he points out the 
precarious position of the liberal who 
must navigate like Ulysses between 
the deadly extremes of Scylla and 
Charybdis. But Mr. Koestler is the 
only one to offer a solution: “To de- 
fend a system does not imply the giv- 
ing up of the long term fight to im- 
prove it; and vice versa, that our criti- 
cism of the short comings of the sys- 
tem does not free us from the obliga- 
tion of defending it, despite its am- 
biguous greyness, against the total 
corruption of the humanitarian ideal.” 

Sidney Hook in a final summary 
defends his disillusioned colleagues on 
the grounds that their misdirected 
enthusiasm was not prompted by self 
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interest or vanity, as was the case with 
the adherents of Nazism, but rather by 
a revulsion against the sterility of the 
West during the post-war years, and 
a belief in the laws of equality and 
liberty so prevalent in the decrees of 
the early Soviet regime. Though this 
does not excuse them for their illu- 
sions, one may take heart at the grow- 
ing record of disillusionment as a 
record of growing intellectual and 
emotional maturity. In view of this 
the persons who constitute the record 
should be protected from the censure 
of those of us “who leave all risks of 
thought and action to others.” 


Joanne Toor 


TRUMAN, STALIN AND PEACE, by 
Albert Z. Carr. Doubleday & Co., 
256 pp. $2.75. 


The importance of economics in the 
quest for peace receives prime con: 
sideration in this analysis of US. 
foreign policy from World War Il 
to the present time. Having served as 
economic advisor on President Roose- 
velt’s staff and as special consultant 
to President Truman, Albert Z. Carr 
has been able to write his impressions 
with an approach just a little different 
from that of the usual analysts. 

Taking up each question separately, 
Mr. Carr surveys the Cold War, the 
Marshall Plan, the China situation, and 
the German reparations problem be- 
fore attempting to conclude with a 
primer for peace. He has no panacea 
to offer, but his long-range program 
places economic factors on an equal 
footing with the political. 

The weakness of the Marshall Plan, 
according to the author, lay in its 
failure to link the Plan in its first 
years to a positive concept of democ- 
racy. While we worked toward wel- 
fare goals at home, he explains, we 
frowned at such plans of action in 
Europe, and conservatism became the 
order of the day. 
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Mr. Carr speaks for many when 
he criticizes the temporary nature of 
the Marshall Plan. Such a commit- 
ment, he says, inevitably tends ‘“‘to 
create fears of the withdrawal of 
American aid before stability has been 
achieved in the recipient nations, and 
these fears destroy much of the moral 
and propagandistic benefit of the aid 
given.” 

The author has succeeded in plac- 
ing President Truman in proper perspec- 
tive — something rarely done in these 
days; and it is here that much credit 
is due Mr. Carr. He is generally 
favorable to the president in his ef- 
forts to preserve peace, and he gives 
to Harry S. Truman the stature he 
rightfully deserves as president of the 
United States. 

Truman, Stalin and Peace is not an 
exhaustive document; in fact, it is 
often much too sketchy. However, the 
author has written his book in a dis- 
passionate manner, and in this way 
he has won the first round in his 
fight to gain the confidence of the 
reader. 

James W. Westcott 


NATURAL REGIONS OF THE 
U.S.S.R., by Lev Semenovich Berg 
(trans. by Olga Titelbaum). The 
Macmillan Co., 436 pp. $10.00. 


This book is an exhaustive study 
of the various natural regions con- 
tained within the Soviet Union. Pro- 
fessor Berg, a distinguished pre-Revo- 
lution scientist and currently the pres- 
ident of the All-Union Geographical 
Society of the USSR, commences his 
analysis with a description of the low- 
land areas: the tundra, the several 
forest zones, the steppe, the semi-desert, 
the desert, and the sub-tropical zones. 
In each instance he delineates the 
boundaries of the region under exami- 
nation, and then proceeds to describe 
in great detail its climate, relief, soil, 
vegetation, and fauna, The same gen- 


eral treatment is then afforded to the 
mountainous areas, such as the Cau- 
casus, the Urals, Kamchatka, and the 
Arctic. 

Factual, and filled with enough 
taxonomic names to gladden the hearts 
of even the most erudite biologists, 
Natural Regions of the U.S.S.R. suc- 
ceeds, nonetheless, in being a highly 
readable and thoroughly fascinating 
book. Much of its success is un- 
doubtedly due to the efforts of Olga 
Titelbaum, the translator, who has per- 
formed her exceedingly difficult job 
very capably. However, the subject mat- 
ter of Professor Berg’s study is, in 
itself, unusually interesting. 

For example, his description of the 
desert, with its rapidly changing tem- 
peratures, enormous concentrations of 
salt, and occasional groves of grotesque, 
black saxaul trees, proves to be as 
engrossing as it is informative. This 
work contains more than eighty photo- 
graphs, twenty-three maps, a_ large 
number of statistical tables, and an 
excellent glossary of the technical terms 
employed in the text. 

In addition to its other attributes, 
Natural Regions of the U.S.S.R. is a 
non-political study; no warped inter- 
pretations of scientific or historical 
realities appear within its pages. The 
reasons why the Communists did not 
convert their leading geographer into 
a mouthpiece for the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine cannot, of course, be 
adequately determined. Nor, for that 
matter, can their releasing of such a 
large body of factual material be re- 
conciled with their apparent policy of 
remaining the world’s greatest enigma. 
One possible answer may be __ that 
although the book is only now appear- 
ing in an English translation, it was 
originally published in 1937—a time 
when Russia’s manipulation of scien- 
tists for political propaganda purposes 
was not as markedly pronounced as 
it is today. A second possibility is 
that the study was intended primarily 
for the use of Soviet scholars, few 
of whom have had Professor Berg's 
wide experience in field research. 

Whatever the reason for the book's 
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original publication, however, the 
Russian Translation Project of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
(under whose auspices this translation 
was prepared) has performed a notable 
service to American specialists in Rus- 
sian affairs, to natural scientists, and 
to laymen alike. A work of this caliber 
is always welcome, and when it per- 
tains to the Soviet Union it is of added 
importance and uniqueness. 


Roger Ross 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM, RUSSIA’S 
DRIVE TOWARD WORLD 
DOMINATION, by E. Day Car- 
man. Public Affairs Press, 175 pp. 
$3.25. 


The Soviet Union’s drive to extend 
its power throughout the world is a 
generally acknowledged fact. But the 
motivating factors for this drive, hidden 
as they are behind the “Iron Curtain’s” 
isolation, can only be approximated by 
an analysis of all the steps taken by 
the Russians since 1939. In this book 
Mr. Carman does a quite adequate job 
of compiling the facts of the exten- 
sion and of picking out several salient 
points that seem to underlie all the 
moves. He does not, however, pene- 
trate deeply enough and tends to over- 
emphasize minor points. 

The author takes the statement of 
the supposed sphere of influence of 
the Soviet Union contained in the pro- 
jected Four Power Pact of 1940 as 
the final dictum on Soviet ambitions. 
He seems to forget that the Germans 
proposed the draft of the pact, and 
that the changes which were suggested 
by the Soviets and which resulted in the 
breaking off of negotiations, while ac- 
cepting this sphere, shifted some of 
the emphasis to the area of the Balkans 
and the Straits. 

In taking Roosevelt and Churchill 
to task for the arrangements on Soviet 
gains in China, Mr. Carman overlooks 
a few points in history. He represents 
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China as the victim of a penetration 
devised at Yalta. In reality, from the 
1890’s on, China never did have com- 
plete control of Manchuria, Port 
Arthur, Dairen, or the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad. Of course, this is no justifi- 
cation of the concession of Chinese 
rights to the USSR, but certainly it is 
not the reprehensible thing the author 
suggests. 

Mr. Carman is not too familiar with 
the internal workings of Soviet admin- 
istration as is indicated by his confu- 
sion of the Sovnarkom with the Polit- 
bureau. However, he does make two 
good points. One is his highlighting 
of Soviet ability to use the attraction 
of supposedly satisfied minority groups 
within its borders to develop contact 
with and pressures on neighboring na- 
tions having similar minorities. The 
second point is the Soviet drive to 
establish common borders with coun- 
tries and to use them as a point of 
additional pressure. But he doesn’t 
bother to point out that this is not 
always true as is indicated by the 
Soviet position in Bulgaria and Al- 
bania. 

This book, in general, is not the 
penetrating analysis that the publishers 
claim it to be, but it is an interesting 
and useful tool toward the understand- 
ing of some of the Soviet methods 
and in this day of striving, that makes 
it worthwhile. 

Warren D. Wolfe 


TEN DAYS TO DIE, by Michael A. 
Musmanno. Doubleday, 285 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is the dramatic story of Hitler’s 
last days, pieced together from accounts 
of eye-witnesses. Here we find the 
great Fiihrer and his entourage in a 
plush bomb-proof bunker, while the 
German people are ordered to defend 
their country to the last. We see the 
chief of the “super-race” working 
feverishly over maps, ordering illusory 
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divisions to attack, condemning hesi- 
tating generals to death, celebrating 
the death of President Roosevelt as 
an historical omen — comparing it with 
the fact that Catherine the Great had 
preceded Frederick the Great to the 
grave. 


We see Goebbels blaring over the 
radio, proclaiming Hitler's undying 
courage in his last stand at Berlin, 
suffering all the discomforts of a sol- 
dier in battle, while Herr Hitler play- 
fully sips tea with his consorts. As the 
Fiihrer decorates a youth for knocking 
out a Russian tank in the streets of 
Berlin, his underlings order the open- 
ing of the sewer system of Berlin, 
thus drowning not only a company of 
Russians but also thousands of wounded 
Germans sheltered there in the emer- 
gency. 

These are but a few of the incidents 
told in this brilliantly written narra- 
tive. One can only feel repulsed in 
reading of how Hitler’s hypnotic power 
controlled the very souls of the 
grotesque characters who comprised his 
entourage. The slavish love of Eva 
Braun, the limitless devotion of Frau 
Goebbels, who willingly agreed to 
have her six children murdered, the 
meek submission of the generals who 
did not have the courage to tell Hit- 
ler the hopeless situation of the Ger- 
man Army —all this shows human be- 
ings sunk to the lowest depths. 


This book should be read by all 
apologists of Hitler, and by those who 
still support the Nazi creed. It will 
erase any doubts from their minds as 
to the “greatness” of their idol. This 
book shows the true character of the 
“German God,” this “great leader,” 
who was able to turn a civilized na- 
tion into raving fanatics, and who 
turned out to be a mere whimpering 
coward in the hour of. distress. All 
he could offer the people who gave 
their all for his maniacal schemes was 
the whining complaint: ‘The Germans 
have let me down, they never deserved 
me.” 

No one will deny that the book is 
dramatically written. However, it adds 


nothing of historical value, except the 
establishment of the undeniable fact 
that Hitler is dead. 

John M. Saurennan 


THE EPIC OF KOREA, by A. Wigfall 
Green. Public Affairs Press, 136 
pp. $2.50. 


This volume is certainly most timely 
since its obvious attempt is to throw 
more light on current issues in Korea 
and the reasons for their arising. Yet, 
it is unfortunate that the greater por- 
tion of its facts is unbalanced and 
limited by a one-sided approach. This 
is most true in the discussion of U.S. 
occupation policy and action in Korea; 
even though this is, by far, the most 
accurate and detailed part of the book. 
It is not unknown that American 
policy in Korea was at times both in- 
consistent and contradictory, but as 
given here, without justification or the 
mention of many positive gains, the 
picture of the occupation by the 
United States is more grim and hope- 
less than the actual sifting of the facts 
would show. 

The background of present-day 
Korean problems is presented through 
a sketchy description of the Korean 
land, people, past history, the coming 
of the West, and finally, the period 
of Japanese domination immediately 
preceding American and Russian oc- 
cupation. It is in these discussions 
that an uninformed consideration of 
historical material and a general lack 
of scholarship is quite apparent. In 
part this may be due to hurried publi- 
cation and consequent haste in the 
gathering of material. 

The bulk of the book deals directly 
with events in American-occupied 
South Korea and makes no effort to 
give an account of the course of events 
in Soviet-occupied North Korea. This 
is commendable since the material 
available concerning North Korea is 
both restricted and unreliable. 

It may be quite true that Mr. Green 
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has written out of a deep love for the 
Korean people, but his extravagant 
praise and language, reminiscent of 
breathless turn-of-the-century ‘“‘travel 
impressions,” causes his work to suf- 
fer from misleading generalizations and 
the use of facts which are impossible 
to substantiate. 

Nevertheless, this book is not with- 
out value. Mr. Green served the 
American occupation as Judge Advo- 
cate, and his on-the-spot observations 
cannot be disregarded entirely. Sev- 
eral interesting new accounts of occupa- 
tion problems are given and some im- 
portant facts, hitherto undiscussed by 
others, are contributed toward the bet- 
ter understanding of the chain of events 
in Korea since 1945. Even so, the 
reader must be careful to fit these 
facts into the larger picture of Ameri- 
can policy as being not only negative 
and back-sliding, but also positive and 
advancing. 

Edward Conway 


CHANGING EMPIRE: CHURCHILL 
TO NEHRU, by Eric Estorick. 
Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 342 pp. 
$3.75. 


One of the most striking political 
phenomena of the first 50 years of 
the twentieth century is the transforma- 
tion of the British Empire from a cen- 
tralized political unit to the loosely 
associated Commonwealth of Nations 
proclaimed in 1949. Great Britain, 
faced with the dynamic political, eco- 
nomic, and social forces released by 
the two World Wars, adjusted surpris- 
ingly gracefully, if at times reluctantly, 
to the new conditions. The establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions “was a triumph of reason over 
symbolism, tradition, and prejudice, and 
of accommodation through freedom.” 

The dispersion of the British Em- 
pire, as opposed to the territorially 
contiguous Soviet and American em- 
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pires, as well as the growing depend- 
ence of certain of the Dominions on 
the military and economic might of 
the United States, were vital factors 
in the evolutionary dissolution of the 
greatest imperial venture since Rome. 
These and other related developments 
are treated briefly but comprehensively 
by Mr. Estorick. The story of the 
changing empire unfolds in the biog- 
raphies of seven men representative of 
the time and the process of the trans- 
formation: Churchill, Attlee, and Bevin 
for the United Kingdom; W. L. 
Mackenzie King for Canada; Jan 
Christian Smuts for South Africa; Her- 
bert Vere Evatt for Australia; Jawa- 
harlal Nehru for India. 

The attitudes and policies of these 
men and their associates shaped — as 
much as individual men can mold the 
dynamic forces of history to their will 
—the final structure of compromise 
wherein fiercely professed republics 
such as India and Pakistan can remain 
within an association nominally bound 
together by the British Crown. It is 
in these chapters that Mr. Estorick is 
at his best. And herein lies the most 
valuable aspect of the book: the cor- 
related account of the events at the 
center and at the far corners of the 
empire which led to the historic Com- 
monwealth Conference of 1949. 

In the final chapter, Mr. Estorick 
reveals the raison d’etre for his book. 
Looking with longing at the experi- 
ence of the British, the author offers 
the idealistic message that ‘the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the British 
Commonwealth should become three 
regional organizations in the same free 
association with each other, and with 
other groupings of nations, ‘as were 
those groupings which transformed 
the British Empire into a Common- 
wealth of Nations.” How this free 
association can come about in the face 
of the political-ideological division of 
the world, the author never clearly 
points out. Mr. Estorick is an excel- 
lent journalist, but should not venture 
too far beyond pure reporting. 


Ronald L. W. Smyth 
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